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THE WEEK. 


Tue visit of the King and Queen of Italy has been 
an unqualified success. The speeches of the two 
Kings at the State Banquet at Windsor on Wednesday 
were very happy and cordial, and the demonstration 
in London on Thursday, when the King and Queen 
lunched at the Guildhall, was most enthusiastic. 
The Queen’s charming personality won general admira- 
tion. The King in both his speeches laid emphasis on 
the association of the two countries in the glorious 
days of Italy’s struggle and on the essentially peace- 
loving spirit that dominates Italian policy. We are 
glad to read in these expressions something more than 
the conventional language of sovereigns who are 
guests in a foreign country. 


—_—- 


Tue Sultan is still resisting the reform scheme, 
but it is generally suspected that his resistance is meant 
chiefly to encourage his officials to obstruct its admini- 
stration, and that it will not be carried to extremes. 
During the last week some important particulars of the 
relief work in Macedonia have been published by the 
Committee, and we make no apology for reproducing 
some extracts. These reports have been received the 
last week from Mr. Brailsford, the honorary agent of 
the Relief Committee. The report describes the con- 
dition of the villagers at Gjavat : 

‘* It needed no careful eye to detect traces of the rising and 
the repression which followed it. Twelve miles from 
Monastir we reached the ruined village of Gjavat. It wasa 
rich place, as riches go in Macedonia. Some of its houses must 
have been relatively spacious and well built. Some of the 
villagers had purchased considerable flocks and herds with 
the savings of many summers. There is nothing left to-day 
to discriminate between them. Only two houses in a 
village of 235 have escaped the fire. A few villagers were 
labouring aimlessly among the ruins, hardly knowing where 
to begin. We asked them for water, only to learn that the 
wells were choked with corpses, These people were living 
on the hospitality of their neighbours in other Christian 
villages several miles away. That the poor are the best 
helpers of the poor is as true in Macedonia as elsewhere. 

“We walked out from Resna to a fairly prosperous village 
named Jancovetz, where many hundreds of refugees were 
congregated. The villagers of this place are mostly 
Wallachs, but they seem to have laid their political pre- 


judices aside and opened their houses generously 
to the Bulgarian fugitives. The Wallach house 
where we were received was soon crowded with 


refugees, for the most part women and children. They 
thronged the courtyard, a mass of misery and despair. It 
was a brisk autumn evening, and most of these women stood 
in the clothes they had worn on the summer day when their 
villages were burned, most of them barefoot and bare-chested, 
in a coarse canvas smock. We talked with a few of them. 
Behind the physical distress of cold and hunger—and but for 
the relief which your society has sent many, I think, would 
actually have starved—lay the moral suffering of their 
memories of August. One woman told how the heads of 
her husband and her two sons had been battered in with 
stones before hereyes. Another had seen her daughter 
outraged. Blankets and flour may suffice to keep these 
people alive through the winter, but the spring will still 
find them homeless and without seed or ploughs or oxen.” 


Up to the present it cannot be denied that British 
liberality has made an inadequate response to this 
urgent demand. The offices of the relief fund are 
116, Victoria-street, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that the importance of immediate relief will be widely 
appreciated. age 

APPARENTLY we have only escaped from a bad 
Indian frontier policy on the North-West to fall into 


the same errors on the North-East. The Younghus- 
band mission has been encamped for some months at 
Khamba Jong, thirty miles within Thibetan territory. 
It was announced on Monday that an armed 
advance is to be made to Gyangtse, which is 
ninety miles nearer the Thibetan capital, and that 
the Chumbi valley is to be occupied. In other 
words, in place of a mission to discuss questions of 
trade with the Thibetan and Chinese officials (for that 
was the official character of the Younghusband mis- 
sion) we are to have war with Thibet. The grounds 
and causes of the expedition are left in considerable 
obscurity. It is urged that the Thibetans have been 
very dilatory in appointing officials for the discussion, 
that they have not kept their treaty pledges, and that 
they have treated the mission with unfriendliness 
so marked as to oblige the mission to fortify its 
encampment. There are further allusions to the visits 
of Russians to Thibet this year. Other and less 
respectable motives appear in the more candid papers 
at home; some of them talk of the advantages of 
Thibet as a health resort for the fatigued Indian Civil 
servant, others mention the reported discoveries of 
gold, and the Morning Post thinks Thibet must sooner 
or later choose between Russia and England. The 
Government of Nepal, required by its treaty engage- 
ments to help Thibet in case of invasion, announces 
that it will do no such thing, and strongly urges Thibet 
to appease England promptly. The people of Thibet, 
threatened with the occupation of what is called the key 
to their country, are reported to be preparing for war, 
a not improbable surmise, and it looks as if we shall 
very soon find ourselves engaged there in a campaign. 
According to a Morning Leader correspondent, Sir 
Walter Lawrence says the expedition is simply a police 
measure. We all know how these police measures 
expand, aod the news made public on Monday 
is extremely grave and serious to anyone who 
reflects that a war undertaken to improve commercial 
relations is pretty certain to end in creating very 
false and mischievous political relations. 


THERE is very little news of the negotiations 
between Russia and Japan. On Thursday the Man- 
chester Guardian published an account of an interview 
with the Japanese Premier. The interview took place 
the middle of last month, but more recent excite- 
ments have not robbed this expression of the 
Prime Minister’s views of its interest and signi- 
ficance. It is cheering to see that the Prime Minister 
insists as strongly as Viscount Kayashi on the 
predominance of a pacific temper in Japan. The Prime 
Minister is himself in no doubt about his own policy. 
He distinguishes very clearly between Manchuria and 
Corea. The Russian pledge to evacuate Manchuria is 
a pledge to China ; a mere voluntary promise ; it was 
no pledge to Japan ; it cannot be insisted on by Japan 
as an obligation. If Russia does not keep faith it is to 
her discredit, but it is no casus belli for Japan; 
Japan’s interest in the Manchurian question is the 
interest of any other Power that has commercial 
treaties with China. Manchuria is, in practice, a 
Russian province, but as long as the fiction of Chinese 
sovereignty is maintained the treaty rights of Japan, as 
of other Powers, remain. Corea, of course, is in a very 
different category from Japan. ‘‘It was an avowed 


principle of Japanese policy that no other Power must 
meddle with Corea.” 


But the Prime Minister did not 
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believe that Russia had any intention of meddling with 
Corea. The Manchester Guardian suggests that Russia 
may possibly seek to create a situation in Corea which 
would give her something with which to bargain with 
Japan about Manchuria. 


Ir would be interesting to know what the author of 
The Transvaal from Within would have to say upon the 
very striking table which has been published this week, 
with the relative cost of administration under the new 
and austere régime that has followed the war and the 
corrupt and incompetent administration which preceded 
the war. The total cost in salaries has risen from 
#25.940 to £64,402, a curious comment on all we 
were told about the extortionate ring of officials under 
President Kruger. Meanwhile we have an important 
question to put to the Colonial Secretary. A commis- 
sion has been appointed by the Transvaal Government 
to consider the possibilities of public retrenchment. Is it 
true that a seat on this commission has been given to 
a gentleman who was lately summarily dismissed 
by the company he was serving in Rhodesia ? 
This gentleman, we understand, brought an 
action against his employers, the case was referred 
to arbitration, his summary dismissal was approved, 
and he became bankrupt. If these facts are correct, 
the appointment is a scandal. The sooner the facts 
about this commission are made known the better. 
We regret to see that Mr. Morley did not develop his 
allusion to the question of Chinese labour on Thursday. 
One Liberal Imperialist, Mr. Munro-Ferguson, has ex- 
plained this week that he supported the war ‘‘ because he 
thought it would create a British coiony, not a country 
governed by Jews and peopled by Chinamen.” The 
Cape elections for the Legislative Council have re- 
sulted in a Progressive majority of 1. At one time it 
looked as if the Bond would have a majority, and the 
Capetown correspondent of the Morning Post, the same 
authority who warned us that there may be urban 
riots when the Chinamen appear, telegraphed home in 
haste a suggestion for the suspension of the Consti- 
tution of the Cape. Such is self-government to a 
loyalist ! 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN received the Agents-General of 
the Colonies at the Colonial Office on Thursday and 
made a most illuminating speech. He explained that 
the necessity of creating a closer union between the 
mother country and the colonies had been his chief 
preoccupation at the time he took office in 1895. He 
then went on to explain the steps he had taken in his 
efforts to promote his idea in practice, His first 
idea was to establish for ‘‘ permanent consultation 
some kind of Imperial Council ofa permanent advisory 
character without any executive or legislative power 
at all.” This project was unacceptable tothe colonies. 
His second idea was ‘‘something in the nature of a 
council of Imperial defence.” This perished too from 
the same cause. His third idea was commercial union 
by means of a Zollverein, “ which, without establishing 
absolute Free Trade between different parts of the 
Empire, might yet make such a close approach to 
it that the only exception would be in those 
cases where special taxes were necessary to secure 
the revenue of special States or special articles 
or special circumstances demanded a_ different 
course.” Here, again, Mr. Chamberlain found that he 
had misunderstood the opinion of the colonies, and 
that his proposals were quite uncongenial to them. 
Then followed the fourth stage. Mr. Chamberlain, 
having failed toimpress any of his own opinions on the 
colonies, decided to try to interpret theirs. His pro- 
posals are based on the second resolution passed last 
year, in which the Prime Ministers of the colonies, 
after announcing their readiness to give certain pre- 
ferences to British imports, asked for the favourable 
consideration of the British Government for a policy 


which would lead to even greater concessions on their 
part. ny 
Tus is an extremely illuminating narrative, and it 
suggests atonce the speculation whether Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who has three times proposed a colonial 
policy which the colonies rejected, has divined their 
sentiment any more correctly in his last enterprise. So 
far all the evidence is against him. We know now 
from Dr. Jameson that Cape Coleny was intimidated 
into accepting Customs Union and the preferential 
tariffs. We know that the Prime Minister of Australia 
stated on October 9 that if there was a danger of the 
Australian tariff being reduced in favour of the mother 
country, the danger would come from the Leader of the 
Opposition. We know that the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion is opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. We know 
that Mr. Seddon, in a blaze of Imperialistic sentiment, has 
been able to do nothing more substantial than to raise 
duties against the foreigner, since, as he explains, 
‘* consideration for the industries of New Zeal:nd pre- 
vented the reduction of the duties on British imports.” As 
for Canada, we have been told often enough that Cana- 
dian industries must be protected against British rivals. 
A very important contribution on this subject appears 
in the new number of the Worth American Review, in 
an article by Mr. Roblin, the Premicr of Manitoba. 
Mr. Roblin explains ‘‘ that -it was impossible for the 
colonies to adopt the fiscal policy of Great Britain, 
if ever they were to build up their manufac- 
tures.” It is absurd, he argues, to suppose that a 
country with 230,000,000 acres is ever going to de- 
velop along purely agricultural lines. ‘* With an 
almost illimitable field before us in this direction, 
we Western Canadians are just as vitally concerned 
in the import market as are the manufacturers in the 
East. We have no more intention than they of seeing 
our own industries stifled at their birth by allowing our 
land to become a dumping ground of other manu- 
facturers now in the world.” This is rather cold 
comfort for British manufacturers, but they are bidden 
to be of good cheer, because in the first place British 
manufacturers will become Canadian manufacturers, 
and in the second place the wealth of Canada will not 
be used ‘‘ to buy guns to subdue the mother country or 
navies to wrest from her the lordship of the seas.” 
Mr. Roblin thinks he is writing in support of Mr. 
Chamberlain, but his article points, in fact, a very 
different moral. We may compare with what he says 
the stipulations of the new Australian Act which Mr. 
Edmund Robertson discusses in a trenchant analysis 
in this paper, though we ourselves are not able to 
follow him in his suggestion of Imperial interference. 
Mr. Chamberlain is either ignorant of the state of mind 
of the colonies or else he persists in ignoring it. 

Tue Liberal Leader, in his speech at Frome on 
Tuesday, said that it was good news for all Liberals 
that Lord Rosebery was prepared to share the labour 
and responsibilities of public life in active co-operation 
with the united Liberal Party. Sir Henry was in his 
best form, not only in his attack upon Mr. Balfour’s 
‘* out-blown and out-echoed proposals,” but in his whole 
analysis of the political situation. We refer to his 
speech elsewhere and to the admirable address which 
Mr. Morley delivered on Thursday at Dumfries. At the 
meeting of the National Liberal Federation at Liverpool 
on Wednesday when there were some rattling speeches 
by Mr. Birrell, Sir John Brunner, and others, and 
some excellent resolutions were adopted on Mace- 
donia, the fiscal question, and feducation. There 
was a_ general spirit of satisfaction at the sub- 
ordination of all personal questions to larger issues. 
Meanwhile Mr. Lloyd-George, we are glad to see, from 
the report in the Dundee Advertiser of his speech at 
Stirling, after expressing his great admiration for Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, went on to administer a 
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very happy rebuke to Captain Ellice, who has recently 
being airing his opinions on the strategy of the party. 
“*T observe that there were,’ he said, ‘ gentlemen who 

took it upon themselves quite recently in Scotland to depose 
him from the leadership of the Liberal Party. There was 
a gentleman, whose acquaintance he did not possess, who 
ventured the other day to say that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was not a fit leader forhim. As far as he could 
see Lord Rosebery was no better. Well, this gentleman 
had been newly elected to the House of Commons. He 
had not yet taken his seat, and he ventured to make to him 
the humble and respectful suggestion that before he began 
to make and unmake leaters he had better cut his Parlia- 
mentary teeth.’” 

We hope that Mr. Lloyd-George’s good sense will close 

an unimportant little incident. 


THERE have beena number of speeches during the 
week. Besides those of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and Mr. Morley, Mr. Asquith continued his 
vigorous campaign by delivering another useful 
speech to an enthusiastic audience at St. Neots. 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith devoted themselves 
almost entirely to fiscal reform. The Liberal Leader 


exposed Mr. Balfour’s misrepresentation of the 
circumstances under which he moved the ad- 
journment of the House at last session, and 


he had a fine passage on the confession of the Govern- 
ment that they would hold to office, not to redeem our 
obligations to the Macedonians, but to redeem their 
obligations to the brewers. We are very glad to see 
that Messrs. Methuen have published some of Mr. 
Asquith’s more important speeches in a sixpenny 
volume. They are models of compact, concise, and 
trenchant argument. oo 

In his speech at Croydon on Wednesday Mr. 
Ritchie destroyed very effectively two charges that have 
been brought directly or indirectly against him. One 
is that he never asked the King’s permission to disclose 
the inner history of the Protectionist crisis in the 
Cabinet. Mr. Ritchie explains that he assumed that 
it was understood that this permission was the pre- 
liminary to any disclosures. It is only Mr. Chamber- 
lain who thinks it necessary to explain when he 
conforms with usage in these matters. The other 
is that he put the Cabinet in an unfair position 
by threatening them with his resignation at the 
last moment. This is Mr. Chamberlain’s com- 
plaint. Mr. Ritchie shows that he announced his 
opposition, and the reasons of his opposition, to Mr. 
Chamberlain's policy in November, 1902 ; ‘that he kept 
Mr. Balfour informed of his opposition ; that he saw 
Mr. Chamberlain at once on his return in March, and 
Mr. Chamberlain agreed, much against his will, to 
withdraw his opposition to the repeal of the corn duty ; 
that the Budget Cabinet was held on March 31 and the 
Budget was introduced on April 23. These are the 
proceedings on which Mr. Chamberlain remarks : ‘* We 
could not afford to lose our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the day before the Budget was introduced. We had to 
accept the creed that was forced upon us.” 

Tue Penrhyn strike is over. It has lasted three 
years. It has been a bitter and instructive conflict. 
Lord Penrhyn had on his side certain powerful weapons. 
The owner of a monopoly of an important raw 
material, he had accumulated such profits as enabled 
him to face the losses of a protracted strike with com- 
posure. The men for their part were not wanting in 
contrivances or in resources. They had in their favour 
the generous and passionate sympathy excited bya resis- 
tance loyally and stubbornly maintained amid very severe 
privations by men and women to the extreme preten- 
sions of feudalism. They had been able to find an 
opening for some of their population in the co-opera- 
tive experiment started in a neighbouring quarry. 
But all the help of the trade unions has not availed to 
avert the calamity of a surrender. A quarry does 


not deteriorate from disuse, and slates do not 
go out of fashion, whereas the men and women 
were dependent on food and money, and after 
a time they could get neither. All our formulas about 
the collective bargain are shattered against this 
panoplied fanaticism which does not shrink from the 
spectacle of ruined homes, scattered families, men 
driven to distant exile, and wide misery and hatred 
invading a district which in the days of Lord Penrhyn’s 
father was singularly prosperous and contented. For 
Lord Penrhyn a principle was at stake, the principle 
that an employer’s power should be absolute over the 
rights and fortunes and happiness of thousands of men 
and women. The men and women who resisted that 
principle have been vanquished. The conqueror 
receives their submission, but he pays, directly or 
indirectly, a heavy price for his victory. It is the 
most conspicuou? object-lesson that could be devised 
in the consequences of a land system that bestows 
these extraordinary and dangerous powers on a single 
individual. 

Tue libel action brought by a demonstrator at 
University College, London, against Mr. Stephen 
Coleridge, the hon. sec. of the Anti-Vivisection Society, 
has been followed with great interest. The jury found 
for the plaintiff, and awarded him £2,000 damages. 
Whatever we may think of these very heavy damages, 
the grounds of the verdict are clear enough, as Mr. 
Coleridge does not seem to have taken the necessary 
precautions to test the statements made to him by two 
ladies who had attended the demonstrator’s class. 
We think and hope, however, that the revelations at 
the trial will create a good deal of uneasiness 
in the public mind on the subject of vivisection. 
In the first place, the dog on which the operation in 
question was performed had been operated on at the 
beginning of last December, when Dr. Starling 
‘* opened its abdomen and had tied up the pancreatic 
duct.” The dog was kept alive for two months after 
this operation, and when Dr. Bayliss was asked 
whether it ought not to have been killed immediately 
after this first operation he said that the law had been 
complied with because the dog was being destroyed 
all the time. This is scarcely, we imagine, what the 
ordinary man understands by the stipulation that a dog 
is to be killed after an operation. Still more disquiet- 
ing, we think, is the revelation of the purposes for 
which vivisection is used. A great many people are 
prepared to acquiesce in vivisection, if certain stringent 
conditions are observed, as a means to acquiring know- 
ledge for the purpose of saving human life, but in this 
case vivisection was used not to make some discovery, 
but to make it easier for a physiology class to under- 
stand a law which has been clearly ascertained and 
established many years ago. There is a broad dis- 
tinction between vivisection as a method of original 
and important inquiry and vivisection as a means of 
illustrating to students what has already been dis- 
covered. It is certainly disconcerting to find so many 
doctors and scientific men who are ready to extend the 
first object su as to cover the second. 

THERE was an interesting letter in the Zimes of 
last Thursday from Mr. Stuart Jones, the director of 
the British School of Rome, on recent excavations in 
that city. Sculptured panels from the great Ava Pacis, 
set up to celebrate the return of Augustus from 
the West ig 13 B.c. and the establishment of 
peace throughout the Empire, were discovered as 
far back as the sixteenth century; and from 
time to time otler fragments have been found, 
two of them now being in the Uffizi Gallery at 
Florence. Last August systematic excavations were 
begun on the site of the altar, already with most 
valuable results. The plinth, on which the wall en- 
closing the altar rested, has been laid bare in its 
original position, and, what is more, the base of the 
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altar itself, so that its shape and size are now accu- 
rately known. The enclosing wall was decorated with 
a most important frieze, the chief part of which repre- 
sented the procession at the festival of dedica- 
tion, and contained figures of Augustus and his 
family and of the chief priests and Flamens of Rome. 
It was, Mr. Stuart Jones says, the masterpiece of 
Augustan sculpture. In the last few days a large 
slab from this frieze has been discovered, which 
fills a gap between the two pieces in the Uffizi. 
Though not yet altogether unearthed, it has been found 
to contain figures of two of the chief F/amens, and may 
contain figures of Livia and Julia, the wife and 
daughter of Augustus. If this turns out to be so it 
will be a find indeed; and it is confidently expected 
that further portions of the frieze will be discovered. 
In the forum itself a large base of concrete has been 
unearthed which is conjectured to have supported an 
equestrian statue of Domitian, described by Statius as 
standing in the exact position of the newly-discovered 
base. The interest of the discovery is purely historical 
and archeological, as the statue itself was probably 
destroyed, after Domitian’s murder, beyond possibility 
of reconstruction. The statue was probably about six 
times the size of life. 


WE are reminded this week that the National 
Art Collections Fund has not come into existence a 
moment too soon. We are reminded, even more 
forcibly, of the difficulties it will have to face. The 
Daily News of Thursday is responsible for the state- 
ment that Whistler’s ‘‘ Princesse du Pays de la Porce- 
laine” has just been sold to an American buyer for 
#5,000, for shipment to the United States. The 
canvas in question was painted in 1864, and is a good 
example of the artist’s Japanese manner ; its cost to 
the gentleman who has just been induced to part with 
it was a little over £400! Thus another fine work 
passes out of the country, even though it may be said 
that the ‘‘ Princesse ” does not represent the most indivi- 
dual phase of Whistler’sart, as that individuality is mani- 
fested in the “‘Carlyle” and the “ Portrait of the Artist’s 
Mother.” However, the representative or unrepresen- 
tative character of the picture is not the point. The 
really serious part of the business seems to be that this 
extraordinary rise in value, taken in conjunction with 
the big prices realised lately by Whistler etchings, 
indicates acoming boom in his work, and this, from 
the point of view of those who wish to see an example 
in one of the London public collections, is the very last 
thing to be desired. Market competition is palpably 
hopeless ; and should the American purchaser come 
forward with many more offers on the same scale as 
this one, it will be a severe strain on the public spirit 
of English private owners, from which the new society 
hopes so much. 

Tue attempt, our Italian correspondent writes, to 
create an artificial atmosphere of hatred, suspicion, 
and envy against the new Giolitti Cabinet, reached 
its apex with the suicide of Minister Rosano, and 
is gradually diminishing; for against the hybrid 
alliance of the most irreconcilable Socialists, led by 
Deputy Ferri, with the Conservatives stands the bulk 
of the Liberal forces which claim that the Premier and 
his Cabinet should be heard and judged after their pro- 
gramme is known. Meanwhile the attitude of the King, 
whose Liberal tendencies are well known, has immensely 
strengthened the position of the Cabinet. Signor 
Giolitti, when he saw that he and some other 
members of his Ministry were the target of the 
fiercest and most unjustified accusations and attacks, 
although knowing that this campaign came from a 
very small minority, went straight to the King, and 
frankly said that he would prefer to resign rather than 
be, rightly or wrongly, the cause of upsetting public 
life and the normal and useful work of Parliamentary 


institutions. The King answered that Signor Giolitti 
had his entire confidence, and that he was convinced he 
also enjoyed that of the majority in Parliament and in 
the country, and therefore it was for him a duty, pain- 
ful perhaps, but nevertheless imperative, to face the 
situation and overcome it in the supreme interests of 
the State. 


Tue hopes that the new Prussian Landtag would 
be somewhat less reactionary in its complexion than its 
predecessor have been shattered by the elections, which 
have effected very little change in the constitution of 
the Chamber. The Conservatives and the Centre 
factions will still command an overwhelming majority 
over the Liberal groups who, thanks to the absurdly 
complicated voting system, have made a poor show at 
the polls. By far the most disappointing feature of the 
struggle has been the entire absence of co-operation 
between the sections of the Progressive party. Pursuing 
the exclusive tactics followed during the Reichstag elec- 
tion, Herr Eugen Richter refused all overtures from the 
Social Democrats, with the result that only under favour - 
able conditionsat the second ballotscan the Radicals hope 
to return to their former strength. As was expected, 
the Socialists have not captured a single seat, but in 
one district of Berlin they have entered the second 
ballot, and, with the help of the Radicals, they could 
secure the seat, and thus, for the first time, secure re- 
presentation in the Landtag. An offer from the Social- 
ists to support the Radical candidate in another Berlin 
constituency upon the condition of reciprocal action in 
favour of the Socialist against the Conservative has 
been rejected. Such tactics prove that the Socialist 
official organ is justified in its allegation that Herr 
Richter prefers that two Conservatives should 
win rather than that by co-operation with his Socialist 
opponents both seats should be won for the enemies of 
reaction. The incident painfully illustrates the causes 
of the sterility of the Liberal party in Prussia. 

Tue S/andard’s correspondent in Vienna observes 
with truly Austrian pessimism: ‘‘In this unfortunate 
Empire there can be no rest, and the fact of affairs in 
Hungary improving is a certain sign of the situation 
growing worse in Austria.” This statement is provoked 
by the war of words which has arisen between the two 
premiers of the dual morarchy as to the respective 
rights of the Austrian and Hungarian Parliaments and 
the Emperor King with regard to the common army. 
Count Tisza (who has just undertaken the unpopular 
task of quelling the national desire of his country- 
men to Magyarise the common army) declares that 
the eight points of the Liberal Party’s military pro- 
gramme which the Emperor (as King of Hungary) 
has just accepted establish the political responsib lity 
of the Hungarian Ministry for every Act of the Crown 
without exception, and consequently also the right of 
the Hungarian Legislature to limit the King’s prero- 
gatives. It is hardly likely, however, that Dr. 
Koerber or any conceivable Premier will accept the 
Hungarian contention that Austria’s duty is to pay 
(more than her share) of the common expenses, but 
that she is not entitled to exercise any influence over 
them ! 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us an interesting letter, 
which will be found elsewhere, on the results of 
railway monopoly. The public always suffers where 
competition is excluded from private enterprise. High- 
landers are now realising what those unfortunate people 
in the South of England have to suffer from who live 
under the intolerable régime of the S.E. and Chatham 
Railway. If the money thrown away in war during 
the last seven years had been applied to expropriating 
rotten monopolies in this kingdom, we should have 
had a smaller debt, many valuable assets, and a better 
system of internal communication, 
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FREE FOOD AND PARTY PROSPECTS. 


N the studies on Labour and Protection, which have 
just been published under the editorship of Mr. 
Massingham, much light is throwa upon the household 
economy of the working classes by such competent and 
careful writers as Mrs. Vaughan Nash and Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree. The former shows that a careful housewife 
in Lancashire paid nearly 22s. a week in 1903 for what 
cost her 19s. 6d. in 1900. If the comparison had been 
with the year 1898, the consequences of war policy and 
of an increased burden of taxation would have been 
still more manifest. A terrible retribution for an 
iniquitious career of conquest and bloodshed has already 
fallen upon our own poor; and now we see Mr. 
Chamberlain, the author of the mischief, holding out 
not a prospect of retrenchment and remission, but 
a long vista of increased pressure and extending 
poverty. In the same book Mr. Thomas Lough’s 
admirable article on the ‘‘Workman’s Cupboard ” 
reminds us that behind the big loaf in the poor man’s 
home he still enjoys untaxed meat and vegetables and 
cheese and butter. But, thanks to the war, sugar, 
involving sixty vexatious items, has been restored to 
the tariff, and, thanks to that senseless Sugar Conven- 
tion, to which Sir Michael Hicks Beach so pathetically 
appeals as proof of his consistency, another fillip has 
been given to the upward movement of sugar. In 
consequence of our traditional policy of free imports 
the price of sugar in this country fell from 4d. and 5d. 
per Ib. in 1870 to 1}/d. and 2d. in 1900; and the 
annual average consumption per head rose during 
the same period from 60 Ib. to go Ib. Already, 
says Mr. Lough, sugar has gone up three farthings ; 
‘‘three-farthings per /b. may seem a little, but on the 
average consumption it amounts for a family of 
six persons to £1 13s. 64. a year”; while to the 
nation it means a loss of over £11,000,000 per annum. 
Each additional penny in the pound on sugar costs us 
415,000,000. Another result of the convention— 
really quite a monumental piece of folly—is that it 
reduces the differential advantage which the British 
manufacturer using sugar as his raw material has 
enjoyed over his foreign competitcr. As Mr. Lough so 
well puts it, the aim of this foreign combination, into 
which our Government has been drawn by the Conven- 
tion, is to raise our prices towards theirs. But from 
the general standpoint of British trade and commerce 
this is not the whole mischief. We are being 
dragged by their stupidity into a tariff war 
with Russia. Russian bounty-fed sugar is to be 
taxed by a countervailing duty, and Russia is going to 
reply by imposing a retaliatory duty on Indian and 
Ceylon teas. This is a very serious matter, for over 
26 million lbs. of these teas were imported into Russia 
in 1902. The Government and their supporters have 
been challenged in vain to show that British con- 
sumers and producers can derive any advantage from 
this treaty, which has been entered into solely for the 
benefit of Mr. Chamberlain's pet colonies. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in a speech brim- 
ming over with good fun and good sense, promises the 
last Chancellor of the Exchequer but one that he 
will forget Sir Michael's Sugar Convention if Sir 
Michael will pluck up heart and retura to the fireside 
of the free fooders. But the electors will not forget the 





sugar tax and the Sugar Convention, for their wives 
are reminded of them by their weekly sugar bill. 
Besides, Mr. Chamberlain has recognised the strength 
of the popular feeling on this head by promising to lower 
the sugar duty. Here we are confronted by the 
interesting dilemma which Mr. Morley propounded at 
Dumfries on Thursday night. How can the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—pledged to his father’s 
policy of preference, yet equally pledged to undertake 
no forward step in fiscal reform until after a General 
Election—how can he budget for one year, to say 
nothing of the three years over which the Prime 
Minister hopes to prolong his moribund Administration ? 
The son has just promised to reduce the income-tax, 
but if he does that he will almost be bound to lighten 
indirect taxation. The obvious thing would be to 
reduce the sugar and tea duties. But that course 
would never do. The father’s teeth would be set on 
edge. His plan of compensation by which he hopes to 
wheedle the poor into dear bread will be gone. 

There are at least two circumstances which make 
for the success of the cause of Free Trade. The first 
is the long memories of rural constituencies, the 
second is the existence of Mr. Chaplin, who has the 
ear of the Chambers of Agriculture, and is, at least, 
shrewd enough to see that the policy of retaliation or 
protection of manufactures, mznus a corn tax, would be 
ruinous to English farmers, as Mr. Morley shows that 
it has been ruinous to the Western farmers of America. 
To illustrate the length and tenacity of rural 
memories we may refer to an old dame’s 
talk about the Corn Law days, taken down 
by a visitor at Holbeach last September, and 
reproduced in Mr. Massingham’s book. Her first 
husband never had more than eight shillings a week. 
Coal was fourteen or fifteen pence per cwt., and bread 
was often too dear for their small purse. Then, if 
potatoes were also dear, ‘‘my husband would buy a 
bushel of white peas, and we used to steep them over- 
night and boil them and eat them next day. And we 
would eke out the week with a few swede turnips.” 
She and the children did not taste meat from week-end 
to week-end. ‘‘At those times you could not get an 
ounce of the commonest tea for less than threepence, 
whilst fora better quality we had to pay as much 
as sixpence; and sugar was eightpence a pound 
and sometimes tenpence.” There are, no doubt, some 
agricultural constituencies which will continue to vote 
for Protection, meaning thereby a stiff duty on corn, 
butter, eggs, vegetables, meat, &c., for the benefit of 
farmers and landlords. But, from all accounts, many 
seats will be lost, even to the old-fashioned Tories, for 
the agricultural labourer does not want to go back to 
dear bread. The Chaplinites, of course, want cheap 
machinery, end will only support Mr. Chamberlain’s 
taxes on manufactured goods in return for heavy duties 
on food. But, whatever else may be in doubt, it seems 
pretty clear that a majority of the town members will be 
either Free Traders or Free Fooders. If, then, the 
Liberal Free Traders do not get a clear majority over 
Irishmen, Retaliators, Chamberlainites, and Chaplinites, 
they will at any rate be able to defeat in detail any 
conceivable Budget of a Protectionist character. 

Even in the Cabinet, after manceuvring his most dis« 
tinguished colleagues out, Mr. Balfour has not attained 
unity. It is not merely that the official concertina is 
drowned, as Sir Henry put it, by the cornet of Birming- 
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ham, but the concertina has not got a tune of its own. 
Mr. Balfour says there are ramifications of opinion in 
his reconstructed Cabinet upon the very question which 
led to reconstruction. “I want to know,” says Mr. 
Morley, ‘‘ how far these ramifications extend.” How 
many are for retaliation, how many for preference, how 
many for a 1o per cent. duty on manufactured goods, 
how many for the taxation of food? Perhaps of all 
the political arguments which have been brought 
to bear upon Mr. Balfour’s sham policy of keep- 
ing the party together the most effective is Mr. 
Morley’s demonstration that retaliation and prefer- 
ence are two horses that will not run together in double 
harness. A Government whose fiscal system is based 
upon reciprocity treaties with the colonies can do 
nothing either for or against foreign countries. And, 
of course, the most-favoured-nation clause at once 
goes by the board. How deep this difficulty goes may 
be judged by the speech of the present Marquis of 
Salisbury on Thursday evening. As Lord Privy Seal 
he is a member of the Cabinet, and he told a Salisbury 
audience that real preference implies taxation of food 
and raw material, and that taxation of food and raw 
material ‘‘ presents so many difficulties that the Govern- 
ment cannot be responsible for presenting such a 
remedy.” He says ‘‘ revolutions do not come kindly to 
Conservatives,” and advises his friends not to rely 
on ‘‘rash politics supported by doubtful statistics.” 





THE KING OF ITALY. 


HE visit of the King and Queen of Italy is the 
penultimate scene in a little drama of courtesies 
which, it may be hoped, will have no insignificant in- 
fluence on the future course of European politics. 
King Edward has visited the Italian King and the 
French President ; Kiang Victor Emmanuel has visited 
the French President and King Edward; President 
Loubet has visited King Edward and he is shortly to 
visit King Victor Emmanuel. That series of cere- 
monies is the symptom and symbol of a new 
and most beneficent change in the spirit of the 
international relationships of the three Liberal Powers. 
A few years ago England and France were constrained, 
suspicious, and unfriendly ; France and Italy were in- 
dulging to the full in a tariff warfare, the acrimonies 
and jealousies fostered by a very dexterous and agile 
diplomacy at Berlin ; and the old passionate friendship 
of Italy and England seemed to have been chilled 
and frost-bittea by trivial misunderstandings and a 
gradual alienation. The influence of that unfriendli- 
ness was obvious enough. Now that it has been 
dispersed by a new sense of intimate affinities 
and a wider and a more liberal insight we may hope 
that the effects of the friendship of these three demo- 
cratic peoples may be more considerable than the 
effects of their estrangement, and that those effects 
may be seen very speedily in the Near East. It is already 
being remarked that if certain designs, attributed not 
unnaturally to Russia and Austria, are carried to a 
successful consummation, England, France, and Italy 
may find themselves driven by force of circumstances 
into a joint strategical policy for the protection of 
the Mediterranean. We hope it will not merely 
be this sense of threatened interests that will take 
alarm, but that the three Powers will feel that a great 


moral interest is committed to them—the defence of the 
Balkan States as independent nationalities. 

An alliance for strategical and political ends is often 
a necessity, often an advantage, and often a calamity. 
We made such an alliance, foolishly and gratuitously in 
our opinion, with Japan. France was driven by the 
adroit and successful combiration of forces which 
threatened her safety into a strategical alliance with 
Russia, an alliance that was necessitated by the morose 
climate of European sentiment, though some of its 
results have been disastrous. Italy has traced that 
path, led by rash politicians and the hope of doubt- 
ful prizes, and repented it. The net result of the 
modern strategical alliances of Europe has been to 
create a series of arrangements which embraced, en- 
circled, and disarmed for certain purposes all the 
several Powers. But the new relations of Western 
Europe have a more genuine and more penetrating 
than the material aims or chagrins of 
diplomacy ; otherwise they would be short-lived 
and precarious. They spring from a _ popular 
enthusiasm for certain ideas and hopes in which 
Western Liberalism establishes a kinship, and they 
represent the revival of the better temper and the better 
self in the three countries. . This truth is illustrated in 
the Italian newspapers, which have mingled with their 
goodwill and rejoicings a certain regret that their 
King’s visit to England has been arranged as too much 
of a Court ceremony, too much as a visit to the King, 
and too little as a visit to the people. In other words, 
the old combinations have shrunk into mere formulas ; 
the new combinations are the expression of a spirit. 

The King of Italy is well qualified to personify all 
this enthusiasm and sensibility. He is no ordinary 
Sovereign. He is probably the ablest of the crowned 
heads of Europe, and Italy owes to him no small share 
of the prosperity and credit she has acquired the last 
three years. King Victor Emmanuel is the antithesis 
of his formal ally the German Emperor. He 
came to the throne at a_ critical and alarm- 
ing moment in the history of his country, and he 
was brave enough to allow his native sympathy for 
democracy and his native confidence in the salutary 
and healing power of freedom to conquer and silence 
ali the prejudices and panics to which his surroundings 
exposed him. The German Emperor has fought the 
elements of discontent with savage laws, a_ sancti- 
monious tyranny, a solemn and grotesque atavism 
which seeks to restore the forms of a medieval 
sovereignty, and a gospel of unscrupulous and loud- 
mouthed Imperialism. He has contrived to make the 
party he hates and dreads the strongest party in 
Germany. When King Victor Emmanuel succeeded his 
father he found the institutions of Italy discredited and 
weakened, great municipal corruption, lawlessness 
and lawless repression, a tradition of extravagance, 
riots, and retaliations, and the Italian people in an 
ague of disaffection and uneasiness. If he had been a 
King of the temper of the German Emperor, a vigorous 
and plausible despot, or of his own father, a weak and 
pliant Sovereign in the hands of politicians whose only 
remedy was coercion, the condition of Italy to-day 
would be very grave. A weak man can obstruct and 
thwart a wise policy. A strong man cannot always 
break down such forces of custom and fraudulent rule 
and vested interest in tyranny and reaction as 
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enveloped the Italian Court during the last years 
of Humbert’s unfortunate reign. King Victor 
Emmanuel was a Liberal, and he was strong 
enough to make his Liberalism a puissant force. 
The three years of his reign have been marked by the 
absence of popular disorder and the absence of uncon- 
stitutional coercion; by a great growth of trade, 
an improvement of agriculture, real social reform, 
the checking of corruption, the moral invigoration of 
Parliament, and the abandonment of Crispi’s policy of 
extravagance and adventure. These happy and 
tranquil developments are to be traced to various 
reasons, to the energies and prudence of wise states- 
men, and the operationof naturalcauses. But they would 
have been impossible if the King had not been a 
staunch friend to the spirit of social reform which has 
regenerated Italian politics; and he and his Queen 
have rendered infinite service to their country in trans- 
forming the whole atmosphere in which the problems 
of Italy present themselves to the Court and the spirit 
of the Court influences the affairs and the methods of 
government. 


To many people the change in the attitude of 
England to France and Italy is merely another 
example of the caprice and mutable enthusiasms of 
the popular temper. We are certainly very far from 
attributing it entirely to lofty or relevant reasons. 
Nobody makes the mistake of supposing that the man 
in the street has suddenly appreciated all the virtues 
and mysteries of a temperament and civilisation he 
had so violently misunderstood, and that his new 
enthusiasm for France and Italy and Western solidarity 
is quite unrelated to disappointments and mortifications 
elsewhere. But there is a further significance in this revo- 
lution of sentiment, and it is to be hoped its moral will 
not be thrown away. For several years the average 
Englishman felt cold to France and Italy, and reserved 
all his admiration for Germany. The reason was to 
be found in the general atmosphere, an atmosphere in 
which our tendency to worship outward success was at 
its height and the respect for ideas had largely evapo- 
rated. In that day of hasty and impatient standards 
the ideas of Liberalism were under a cloud at home, 
and the enthusiasms of Liberalism were naturally 
depressed in our outlook abroad. Roughly speaking, 
the general temper of Imperialist foreign policy has 
been friendly to Germany, and that of Liberal foreign 
policy to France just because of this difference of 
fundamental sympathies. Five, ten, or fifteen years 
ago, Englishmen were inclined to measure everything 
by material force at home and abroad, and the same 
impulse that inspired Imperialism as the concentration 
and resistance of material interests to the advance of 
ideas prompted that admiration for Bismarck which was 
the keynote of Imperialism abroad. Tosucheyes, France 
was the shadow of ruined power and Italy the shadow of 
ruined hopes. Every scribbier was ready withsome fatuous 
aphorism about the decadence of the Latin peoples. 
It was a commonplace among our sciolists that the 
Latin civilisation was played out, that the world was 
to another race, that all the zeal of our ancestors for 
the idea of self-government and democracy was an 
early Victorian eccentricity. All these illusions have 
now disappeared before the great energy of reform and 
self-command discovered in the popular institutions 
of France and Italy, and the more cordial sentiment 





cherished to-day towards these peoples represents a 
reaction from the mere worship of outward success, a 
correction of precipitate and undiscerning judgments, 
a revival of the belief that there is a power, and a 
great power, in those forces we had learnt to deride. 
Liberalism has revealed its capacity as a source of 
strength and robust vitality, and the rapprochement of 
the Liberal peoples means, we hope, that the traditional 
Liberal enthusiasms, overwhelmed by the odious doc- 
trine that right is might and intolerance is strength, 
are resuming their old place in the imagination of 
England. 





“BRITISH COLONIES FOR BRITISH 
WORKERS.” 


N the first volume of the Statutes of the Common- 
] wealth of Australia—which has only recently 
reached this country—will be found an Act deserving a 
good deal more consideration than it has yet received. 
It is the Immigration Restriction Act of 1901. Its main 
purpose is to exclude from the territory of the Common- 
wealth certain classes of undesirable immigrants— 
idiots and insane persons, criminals convicted of serious 
offences, persons inflicted with contagious diseases, and 
so forth. The restriction of immigration fal!s within 
the powers of the Commonwealth Legislature, and if 
the Act had been limited tothe classes | have mentioned 
there would have been no need to say anything about it. 
But the Act goes on to specify among the undesirables 
to be excluded ‘‘ any person under a contract to per- 
form manual labour within the Commonwealth.” 
Again, if this restriction had been limited to foreigners 
I do not think we in this country should have had any 
reason to complain or even to criticise. But there is 
no such limitation. The Act applies to British as well 
as foreign workers, and already British workers have 
been arrested under its provisions. It comes to this, 
then—that by an Act of the Australian Commonwealth 
a British working man who has obtained a place,:r a 
job, in Australia is forbidden to land, is put on the 
same footing as the convicted criminal, is liable to 
imprisonment for six months, and to deportaticn at 
the end of the imprisonment. There is another provision 
in the Act which may be mentioned here in ordr to 
complete the picture. Any person, British or foreign, 
who fails ‘‘to write at dictation and sign a passage 
of fifty words in an European language directed by the 
Customs officers” may be treated in the same way— 
sentenced to imprisunment and deportation. Mr. 
Chamberlain said the other day that English workmen 
will soon have to learn French or German if they want 
to find work. Perhaps, for once, he spoke advisedly. 

Now, I need not waste words in denouncing this 
enactment. That may be left to the Australian Opposi- 
tion. Their leader, Mr. Reid, the ablest of colonial 
statesmen, will at the next election demand its repeal. 
I am concerned only with the conduct of the Imperial 
Government. 

It will not be denied that the Australian Act 
seriously affects British interests. It is no light thing 
that British workmen should be told that on one 
portion of our Empire they must not set foot, and this 
the colony on which the last and highest form of self- 
government has been conferred with their hearty good- 
will. 

Nor can it be denied that the Constitution of tho 
Commonwealth still reserves considerable powers to the 
Imperial Government. The Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth, the servant of the Crown, has under the 
Constitution a choice of courses. He can assent to alaw 
passed by the Legislature in the King’s name. He can 
withhold his assent. He can reserve the law for the 
King’s pleasure. He can send it back to the Legisla- 
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in certain particulars. Moreover, the Imperial Govern- 
ment has important powers of its own. If the law has 
been reserved for the King’s pleasure, the Imperial 
Government has only to hold its hands for two years 
and the law becomes of no effect. And even if the 
proposed law has received the assent of the Governor- 
General, the King may disallow the law at any time 
within one year, and such disallowance annuls the law 
from the day on which it is made known. 

It will not, I think, be denied that occasion may 
arise to justify the exercise of one or other of these 
considerable powers. The rule that the Crown should 
scrupulously abstain from interfering with colonial self- 
government is the fundamental principle of our Colonial 
Empire. But when colonial legislation injuriously 
affects the Empire at large, or British men and women 
in particular, has the Imperial Government no right to 
interpose, either directly in its own name or indirectly 
through its agent, the Governor-General ? The true 
doctrine appears to me to have been formulated on 
behalf of the Government on the second reading of 
the Commonwealth Bill in these terms : 

** The second princ'ple which I shall ask the House 
to assent to and to which we have given application by 
certain amendments is that whenever the bill touches 
the interests of the Empire as a whole or the interests 
of her Majesty’s subjects or of her Majesty’s possessions 
outside of Australia, the Imperial Parliament occupies 
a position of trust which it is not the desire of the 
Empire, and which I do not believe for a moment it is 
the desire of Australia, that we should fulfil in any 
perfunctory or formal manner.” 

These are the words of Mr. Chamberlain. If they 
are true of the Imperial Parliament in relation to the 
Commonwealth Bill, are they not also true of the 
Imperial Government in the exercise of the powers 
reserved to it by the Commonwealth Act ? 

So far as I can discover the Imperial Government 
made no use of its powers, direct or indirect, to safe- 
guard the British interests injuriously affected by this 
Act. The Imperial Government—that is to say, Mr. 
Chamberlain—“ took it lying down.” And I read that 
at a meeting of the unemployed held at Birmingham 
the other day in support of this gentleman’s new fiscal 
policy there was displayed a banner with the device 
which I have placed at the head of this article— 
** British Colonies for British Workers.” 

EDMUND ROBERTSON. 





BLUE COLUMBINE AND CHEQUERED 
DAFFODIL. 

OWEVER much one may go about in search of all 

the naturalist most delights in seeing, one is bound 
to miss a number of notable things. My experience is 
that a season never ends during which I have not come by 
chance, as it were, on something desirable, perhaps long 
desired, yet never previously seen; and the fact that it 
was stumbled upon when not being sought, that there was 
the element of surprise, added greatly to the pleasure. 
It may be a bird, or mammal, or some rare or lustrous 
insect; but it is in plant life where the surprises that 
make us happy are most frequent, even to one, like myself, 
who is not a “ painfull and industrious searcher of plantes,” 
and knows little of their science. For not only are the 
species so numerous as to be practically innumerable to 
any person who would see all things for himself, but many 
of the most attractive kinds are either rare or exceedingly 
local in their distribution. 

To give an instance: One day during the late summer, 
between Salisbury and the neighbouring village of Winter- 
bourne Gunner I found a small, pretty red flower, new to 
me, growing by the road in the greatest abundance. For 
a space of three or four hundred yards the hedge-side was 
sprinkled with its lovely little stars. It was a geranium, 
prettier than any red geranium known to me, the delicate 


tender colour resembling that of the red horse-chestnut 
flower. On inquiring at the cottages in the neighbourhood 
the people told me they knew the plant, but had no name 
for it; also that they had never seen it at any other spot. 
It turned out to be Geranium pyrenaicum, a native of 
central and eastern Europe, and believed by some botanists 
to be indigenous in this country. It probably varies in 
colour, since it is described in some of the books as 
purple or pale purple, whereas in the flowers I found there 
was no trace of such a colour. 

I had but a short time before met with a similar ex- 
perience with regard to another more important flower— 
our wild columbine. 

In spring I was staying at a small village among the 
Wiltshire downs, a few miles from the Dorsetshire border. 
It was a lonely-looking country, where, out of sight of the 
fertile vales and hollows in which people live and cultivate 
the ground, one can look over long leagues of the billowy 
downland and see no human habitation and no trees 
except a few widely separated hill-top groves or clumps 
of pine. In May I visited one of these groves in cold, 
windy weather, and was delighted to find on the further 
side a vast brake of old furze interspersed with holly, 
thorn, and bramble, filling the deep depression between 
the two opposing downs and spreading partly over the 
lower slopes. Here I was glad to escape from the wind’s 
violence, and wished for no better place. How far the 
growth extended I did not see, and had no wish to; suffi- 
cient for the day was the pleasure thereof; for now the 
furze was arrayed in its shining yellow masses of bloom 
and the warmer air in that sheltered hollow was laden 
with the delicious spicy fragrance. 

My next visit was in June, when the yellow furze-flame 
had burnt itself out, and then, close to the spot where I had 
rested, I discovered my first columbine, and wondered if it 
could be an outcast in that lonely place. The plant was 
nearly three feet high, growing in a furze bush, and the 
excessive thinness of the single stem and the fewness of its 
leaves gave it a starved appearance; but the flower was 
large, like that of the garden plant, its colour a deep, beau- 
tiful blue. A few more flowers were found in that part 
of the brake, but going further another day I came to a 
place where it grew abundantly over an area of about twenty 
acres of furze, on the higher ground. An old man, a 
keeper who had charge of this part of the ground, told me 
he had known the flower from his boyhood, and that he 
could fill a barrow with “ collarbinds,” as he called them, 
any day. All these flowers were of the same true blue, 
and we are told by some botanists that this colour in the 
flower, found in chalky districts in southern England, shows 
the plant to be indigenous ; but that purple and reddish is a 
proof that the plant is a garden escape. 

It was a rare pleasure to see the columbine in its own 
home—the big, blue, quaint flower blooming in the shade of 
rough furze bushes—and for the first time in my life I ad- 
mired it, since in the garden, where as a rule its lustre is 
dimmed by gaudy exotics, it has an inharmonious setting. 
It is not strange that it should be called by bird names, but 
it strikes one as curious that the names should be of birds 
so wide apart in our minds as eagle and dove. Adguilegia, 
because the inverted tubes at the base of the flower are like 
the curved claws of an eagle ; and columbine, from its dove- 
like appearance, each blossom forming a cluster of five dark 
blue fairy fantails, with beaks that meet at the stem, wings 
open, and tails outspread. 

No more columbines were found, although I looked 
and inquired for them in all that part of the country ; but 
at one spot, a small village about four miles from the furze 
where they flourished, I was told by thie cottagers that up to 
within three seasons ago they, too, had had columbines. 
They grew abundantly in a furze patch and by a hedge half 
a mile from the village: it had always been so, and every 
summer the children went out to gather them, so that they 
were seen in every cottage, and asa result of this misuse 
the flower has been extirpated. 
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If comparatively few persons have seen the blue native 
columbine, just as few, perhaps, have found, growing wild, 
that more enchanting flower, the snake’s-head or fritillary. 
Guinea-flower and bastard narcissus and turkey-caps are 
some of its old English names, the last still in common use ; 
but the name by which all educated persons now call it is 
also very old. Two centuries and a half ago a writer on 
plants spoke of it as “a certaine strange flower which is 
called by some Fritillaria.” Another very old name, which 
I like best, is chequered daffodil. As a garden flower we 
know it, and we also know the wild flower bought in shops 
or sent as a gift from friends at a distance. In most in- 
stances the flowers I have seen in houses were from the 
Christchurch meadows at Oxford. 

“I know what white, what purple fritillaries 

rhe grassy harvest of the river-fields 

Above by Ensham, down by Sandford, yields,” 
says Matthew Arnold in his beautiful monody ; the wonder 
is that it should yield so many. But to see the flower in 
its native river-fields is the main thing; in a vase, on a 
table, in a dim room it is no better than a blushing briar- 
rose or any other lovely wild bloom removed from its 
proper atmosphere and surroundings. 

It was but a twelyemonth before first finding wild colum- 
bine that I had the happiness of seeing this better flower 
in its green home, a spot where it is, perhaps, more 
abundant that anywhere in England; but the spot I will 
not name, nor even the county; the locality is not given 
in the books I have consulted, yet it is, alas! too well 
known to many whose only pleasure in wild flowers is 
to gather them greedily to see them die indoors. For 
we live indoors and reck not that nature is deflowered, 
so that we return with hands or arms full of some new 
brightness to add to the decorations ‘of our interiors. 

Coming one May-day to a small rustic village, I 
passed the schoolhouse just when the children were troop- 
ing back in the afternoon, and noticed that many of them 
were carrying bunches of fritillaries. They told me where 
they had got them, in a meadow by the neighbouring river ; 
then one little girl stepped forward and asked me very 
prettily to accept her bunch. I took it; and gave her two 
or three pence, whereupon the other children, disregarding 
the imperious ealls of their schoolmistress, who was stand- 
ing outside, all flocked round and eagerly pressed their 
nosegays om me. But I had as many as I wanted; my 
desire was to see the flower growing, so | went my way and 
returned another day to look for the favoured spot. I 
found it a mile from the village, at a place where the lovely 
little river divides into three or four, with long strips of 
greenest meadow-land between the currents, with ancient 
pollard willows growing on the banks. These were the 
biggest pollards I have ever seen, and were like huge 
rudely-shaped pillars with brushwood and ivy for capitals, 
some still upright, others leaning over the water, and 
many of them quite hollow with great gaps where the rind 
had perished. I saw no chequered daffodils, but it was a 
beautiful scene, a green, peaceful place, with but one blot 
on it—a dull, dark brown patch where the ground had been 
recently ploughed in the middle of the largest and fairest 
meadow in sight. A sudden storm of rain drove me to 
seek shelter at one of the old crumbling pollards, where, 
by cramming myself into the hollow trunk, I managed to 
keep dry. In half an hour it was over and the sky blue 
again; then coming out, that brown piece of ground in 
the distance looked darker than ever amidst the wet sunlit 
verdure, and I marvelled at the folly of ploughing up a 
green meadow in spring; for what better or more profit- 
able crop than grass could be grown in such a spot? 
Presently, as I walked on and got nearer, the unsightly 
brown changed to dark purple; then I discovered that 
it was no ploughed ground before me, but a vast patch of 
flowers—of fritillaries growing so close that they darkened 
the earth over an area of about three acres! It was a 


marvellous sight, and a pleasure indescribable to walk 
about among them; to stand still in that garden with its 
flowers, thick as spikes in a ripe wheat-field, on a level 





with my knees; to see them in such surroundings under 
the wide sky in that lucid atmosphere after the rain, the 
pendulous cups still sparkling with the wet and trembling 
in the lightest wind. It would have been a joy to find a 
single blossom ; here, to my surprise, they were in thou- 
sands, and in tens and in hundreds of thousands, an 
island of purple on the green earth, or rather purple flecked 
with white, since to every hundred or more dark spotted 
fluwers there was one of an ivory whiteness and unspotted. 

But it is not this profusion of blossoms, which may 
be a rare occurrence, it is the individual flower which 
has so singular an attractiveness. It is, I have said, a 
better flower than the blue columbine; in a way this 
tulip is better than any British flower. A tulip without the 
stiffness and appearance of solidity which make the 
garden kinds look as if they had been carved out of wood 
and painted; but pendulous, like the hairbell, on a tall, 
slender stem, among the tall, fine-leafed grasses, and 
trembling like the grasses at every breath; in colour 
unlike any other tulip or any flower, a pink that is like 
a delicate, luminous flesh-tint, minutely chequered with 
dark maroon purple. 

Our older writers on plants waxed eloquent in de- 
scribing their “ fritillaria” or “Ginny-flower,” and even 
the dryest of modern botanists writes that it is a flower 
which, once seen, cannot be forgotten. That is because of its 
unlikeness to all others—its strangeness. In the arrange- 
ment of its colours it is unique, and, furthermore, it is the 
darkest flower we have. This effect is due to the smallness 
of the tessellated squares, since at a distance of a few 
feet the dark violet maroon kills or absorbs the bright 
delicate pink colour, and makes the entire blossom appear 
uniformly dark. The flower which, combining strange- 
ness with beauty, comes nearest to the chequered daffodil 
is the henbane, with an exceedingly dark purple centre 
and petals a pale clouded amber yellow, delicately veined 
with purple brown. But in the henbane the dark and pale 
hues are seen contrasted. In flowers like these, but chiefly 
in the chequered daffodil, we see that tne quality of strange- 
ness, which is not in itself an element of beauty, has yet 
the effect of intensifying the beauty it is associated with. 
Thus, if we consider other admired species—briar rose, 
pink convolvulus, rock rose, sea poppy, yellow flag, bugloss, 
blue geranium, water forget-me-not, flowering rush, and 
grass of Parnassus, for example (and many more might 
be named), we see that in beauty, pure and simple, these 
equal and exceed the fritillary; yet this impresses us 
more than the others, and surprises us into thinking it 
more beautiful because its beauty strikes us more sharply. 
It is not sufficient to say that the sharper impression is 
due merely to the unusual appearance. I rather incline 
to believe that the source of the vivid interest excited 
is that faculty of the mind supposed to be obsolete, 
but which still faintly lives in all of us, though we may be 
unconscious of it—a faculty which sees a hidden meaning 
or spirit in all strange appearances in the natural world. 
It is the “sense of mystery,” and is with us in sight of a 
magnificent and strange sunset, and of any unusual atmos- 
pheric phenomenon or aspect of nature, and, in a less 
degree, in all strangeness, down to the smallest objects that 
engage our attention—an insect, a flower, even our 
chequered daffodil of the river-fields. 

W. H. Hupson. 





REASONABLE ANIMALS. 


VER since I was able to toddle about after a 
sandy-coloured terrier called Hero, locks of 
whose hair formed my first ‘‘ collection” of things, I 
have been firmly convinced that animals have reasoning 
powers quite as acute as our own in some ways. For 
example, that Hero bore with calmness the plucking 
out of a few hairs, as a concession, it is not 
to be doubted, to childish folly and the dignity 
of ownership; but he was clearly able to dis- 
cern the point at which such claims reached 
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the unreasonable stage, and signified his thought 
in a way that one had to understand. And one of my 
earliest lessons in reasoning was learned from his prac- 
tice of burying food in the garden beds when he was 
not hungry and digging it up for a sort of afternoon 
tea on the lawn. ‘Consider the dog, you bad little 
boy,” said distressed parents when I turned up my 
nose at parsnips. ‘‘ Waste not, want not,” said the 
nurse when I threw away acrust. ‘‘ Look at Hero, he 
never wastes anything.” And the crust had to be eaten. 
Hero solaced me later by helping to dig a large hole in 
a corner of the garden designed for the reception of 
the nurse ; but, although the work was done when her 
back was turned, and the mouth of the pit carefully 
covered over with sticks and bits of turf, she would 
never walk into it even if a hundred times one tried to 
lead her to the fatal spot. 

The Master of Downing College gave an interest- 
ing lecture in London the other day about the Brains 
and Minds of Animals. He said one thing in passing 
about dogs and horses which few people have given a 
thought to, a thing that might explain a great deal in 
these animals. Their sensations or impressions of the 
world must be quite different from ours because their 
eyes are set, not in front as we have them, but at the 
sides of their heads. If one sits in the middle of a 
railway carriage and tries to see what is passing 
on both sides at the same time, one has, I suppose, 
something like the experience of a running dog ora 
galloping horse. And if an animal sees sideways it 
presumably thinks sideways, and we who see and think 
ahead cannot recognise its kind of reason, which we 
therefore name instinct, or no reason. A dog’s 
thoughts must be of quite a different order from ours. 
Smell is his first sense. Our thought is most influenced 
by sight. Smells impress him, and when a man returns 
from a walk tull of raptures about the view, or com- 
posing a sonnet on the sunset, his dog is meditating 
on the glorious variety of smells, or thinking out 
some poetical combination of the odours of the 
farmyard he passed through. This point of eyes 
sideways or eyes in front offers a promising and 
almost virgin field to the moralist, but as morals are 
gone out of fashion let me only suggest one. How 
if some of our statesmen were gifted like the horse, 
with eyes at each side that would enable them to 
appreciate the beautiful view of smiling country with- 
out straining the sight by looking only in front towards 
an imaginary midday sunset? And, perhaps, with an 
extra eye behind lest they forget what has been. 

The system of philosophy which Descartes and his 
followers taught went far astray on the question 
of mind in animals, though it still has the 
unconscious support of many people. But Nature 
has no machines without soul or intelligence among 
her living. It is a commonplace of science that will, 
in the ordinary use of the term, is not an exclusive 
function of man. And speech is quite as much an 
attribute of animals as of men, though in a less de- 
veloped form. My dog brings me a stick which he 
wants me to throw for him, though I offer him no en- 
couragement. He wills to play. If I give him no 
attention, he barks. He is remonstrating with me in 
his own way of speaking. Dr. Hill did not, I think, 
say anything about cats in his lecture, at least not in 
the reports of it. Yet their intelligence is, I think, 
under favourable circumstances quite as great as 
that of the more often quoted dogs. In my house 
there lives and rules a Persian cat known to men 
as Barnabas. He has many human qualities. To begin 
with, he is an epicure. If he is offered fish when there 
is mutton in the larder, he refuses todo more than sniff 
disdainfully, though ordinarily he will eat fish. With 
a highly offended air he leads the way to the larder 
door and scratches at it till he has his way. If it 
happens that a chicken is in the larder, then mutton is 
refused with scorn, and he will go without food for a 


day rather than partake of what he considers inferior 
fare. Some reasoning process must take place in 
his mind at such times. Instinct, one concedes, may 
possibly teach him to prefer the flesh of birds. 
But what instinct can tell him that if he refuses food 
altogether his mistress will be too soft-hearted to see 
him starve, even in the midst of plenty? No, he 
reasons. He thinks, “Iam a beautiful cat. All the 
people in this house adore me. __If I pretend to be ill 
they will give some of that chicken.” In his leisure 
moments, Barnabas is fond of playing at a kind of 
cat’s tennis with a very small paper. ball. One day he 
knocked it under the door. After considering the 
matter, with a very serious expression, for a few 
moments, he raised his voice in most emphatic style. 
The door was opened, he walked out, picked up his 
ball, and, re-entering the room, resumed his game. Now, 
if he knocks the ball under a bookcase or other piece of 
furniture thatis seldom moved, as he frequently does, then 
he always abandons it without any attempt to attract 
anyone’s attention. Evidently he reasoned about the 
door. Barnabas is a cat of scientific mind. He chiefly 
studies the origin and disappearance of water in baths. 
If a tap is left running he will sit for hours watching 
it, touching it gently with its paws, sniffing, walking 
round it, and listening with his head on one side; 
sometimes nodding as if to say, ‘‘ Ah! I thought so,” 
or ‘* That quite confirms my theory.” Frequently, in 
excess of zeal, he falls intothe bath, and gets a wetting 
which he dislikes as much as other cats, much to the 
distress of his black wife. I regret to say that he has 
a tabby one as well, who is sometimes present on these 
occasions. Let no one tell me that he does not reason 
aboutit. I knowthatthese mysterious excursionsat night 
are devoted to reading papers before learned societies 
on ‘‘Human Baths, their Origin and Classification,” 
with some notes towards a Theory of Soap-using, 
or on similar subjects. I am almost sure they meet on 
the waste ground behind the house. In fact, I have 
often heard at midnight sounds which might very well 
proceed from a heated discussion at a gathering of 
some learned body. 





OBSERVATIONS ON ART. 


HE Society of Portrait Painters shows an unwonted 
vitality. This autumn’s exhibition at the New 
Gallery is a good one and, for its class, surprisingly interest- 
ing. Neither is one urged to so pleasant a conclusion by the 
few “ sensations,” such as Zuloaga’s “ Gallito et sa Famille” 
(somewhat bombastic in colour) or Signor Boldini’s clever 
but ruthless portrait of Lionel Phillips, Esq. It is, rather, 
the general levelling-up of the exhibition that makes itself 
felt; the faculty for saying something in paint seems to be 
elbowing out the cheaper gift of producing a tolerable sur- 
face likeness. Apart from this, it is certainly doing the 
society no harm to encourage the foreign element, so long 
as that element is represented by men of the calibre of Pro- 
fessor Max Lieberman, Giovanni Boldini, and Albert 
Besnard. These artists supply in all cases a new and 
vivacious point of view and, in some, an unfamiliar tech- 
nique ; which is all to the good of the society’s character. 
« * * * * 
Besnard’s seated portrait of Madame Besnard might be 
described, in Whistlerian phrase, as a symphony in black 
and silver. The light surrounding the figure is so dazzling 
as to impart a certain chalkiness to the flesh tones, which 
may be intentional, but is slightly unpleasant. However, 
there is no harshness in the contours ; the lines of these are 
blurred, as they undoubtedly must have been to the artist’s 
vision, directed against that white, vibrant illumination. 
The whole struck me as a strong and distinctive piece of 
work. Among the British painters Mr. Lavery is a host in 
himself, his “ Mrs. Wetzlar” (in pink) showing the gayer 
side wf his pictorial fancy, his “Lady in Brown” the more 
mysterious side. Mr. Lavery has before demonstrated his 
willingness to give us variety in these exhibitions. Another 
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member of the Glasgow School, Mr. George Henry, is re- 
sponsible for the extremely sympathetic, if sombre, “ Mrs. 
Younger,” modelled with much of his old brilliancy, and 
Messrs. J. H. Lorimer and E. A. Walton also send some 
good pictures. ‘The series of portraits by Mr. Orchardson 
suffer the penalty of having been looked forward to with 
a great deal of pleasurable anticipation. ‘They are a trifle 
disappointing—though the usual meed of praise for tech- 
nical skill and for a certain dignified sumptuousness may be 
accorded both to his “ Portrait” of a lady (No. 14) and the 
“Sir David Stewart, of Banchory.” 
* * * * x 

The “ Rouge et Noir, L’Eventail” of the late Mr. 
Whistler is an unfinished portrait of a young lady, which 
triumphs in its assertion of his artistic creed. Its presence 
here, girt with grey drapery and crowned by a wreath of 
bay, reminds me that the exhibition contains other posthu- 
mous works—the youngish portrait of Lord Salisbury by 
Millais and the “ Lord Savile” of Benjamin Constant. 
Mr. Morley has lent the fine “Gladstone,” by Professor 
Lenbach, for the occasion. ‘To return to the rank and 
file of living exhibitors, Mr. W. M. Palin has a dexterous 
and unaffected character-study in “ The Artist’s Mother,” 
which in colour is a simple scheme of black and brown, 
whilst in the South Room there are drawings by Legros 
and W. Rothenstein which will repay study. The Sculp- 
ture Hall contains, among other things, two busts by Rodia, 
and the Balcony a moderate collection of mezzotints and 
colour-prints after British Masters. 

* * * + * 


” 


A very tender “ Venice” in water-colour, contributed 
by Mr. H. B. Brabazon, which is none the less beautiful 
because it happens to be a trifle less chaotic than usual, is 
the first thing to notice at the exhibition of the New English 
Art Club. Truth to tell, the collection at the Dudley 
Gallery affords only moderate satisfaction; stripped of its 
luminaries, who are only a few in number, it would be a 
very sickly affair indeed. Even as things are, the really 
brilliant man sometimes omits to be brilliant. Here Mr. 
Rothenstein’s “The Morning Room” has a good deal of 
the L.ousness characteristic of the New English Art Club 
“interior,” without a compensating interest in the subject 
and its treatment. I am beginning to cultivate a decided 
preference for this clever artist’s etching and pencil work. 
Mr. Steer, too, displays a certain jadedness in his rendering 
of cloud and diffused sunshine, entitled “The Shower” ; 
it would be horrible, indeed, if he ever allowed himself to 
rely on recipe or even personal precedent for these out- 
door effects. 

* * * ” x 

The most “ masterly ” thing in the room would seem 
to be Mr. Orpen’s portrait of Mr. George Moore. It is a 
small picture, this—scarcely more than cabinet size—but 
its meaning and deft handling do not admit of a sigh for 
the same subject on a larger canvas, where we would miss 
the gemlike quality. Such a very perfect piece of painting is 
to be preferred to the same artist’s interior group of Colonel 
and Lady Eva Quin and Family, which, in spite of its un- 
deniable cleverness, fails to convince ; for in this the artist 
does not combine his figures in that complete unity 
achieved only by those who have left the student stage 
behind. In other words, Mr. Orpen has tried something 
a little beyond his undoubted powers. A very dainty bit of 
colour is contributed by Mrs. Ethel Walker in “ The 
Roses,” and a clever still-life. study—with two figures— 
comes from Miss.Marion Powees, and is entitled “ Heir- 
looms.” <A portrait of a lady in vivid blue and heliotrope, 
by Mr. Furse, and “The River Bank,” by Mr. James 
Henry, the composition of which echoes Constable’s “ Ded- 
ham Lock,” are other attractive canvases in the gallery. 

* x x * * 


The smaller exhibjtions recently opened are too 
numerous to deal with specifically, and I must be content 
to refer this week to two only. The winter show at Messrs. 
Shepherd’s is the first of these. Here a very interesting 
collection has been got together in the upper gallery, con- 





sisting in the main of early British Masters, and including 
Lely’s “Countess of Sutherland” and the brilliantly de- 
ceratuve portrait of Mrs. Delany by Allan Ramsay. The 
memory of a strong series of works by the Norwich painter, 
Henry Bright, which were shown here last year, recalls 
the fact that Messrs. Shepherd have done a good deal 
lately towards popularising some of the less known masters ; 
and in this exhibition the “Going to Market” of Thales 
Fielding, a brother of Copley Fielding, and the “ Leith 
Hill” of George Cole, father of Vicat Cole, are revelations 
in a quiet way. A collection of modern works downstairs 
is so-so. Last on my list comes the Cousins’ exhibitions 
at Messrs. Vicars’ gallery. These mezzotints include ex- 
amples as early as the “Lady Acland” (after Lawrence), 
which was executed by the engraver at twenty-five years of 
age, auc as late as the “ Samuel Cousins, R.A.,” after the 
portrait of Edwin Long, done in the evening of his career. 
Of one print, that of “ Isabella, Lady Ravensworth,” there 
are said to be only three copies in existence; there are 
others almost equally rare, and more which, in their render- 
ing of light and texture, are supremely beautiful. The 
co.mpeteness of the exhibition cannot be gainsaid, and it 
should do much towards rehabilitating Cousins in the good 
opinion of those who have judged him heretofore by the 
cheaper and shoddier work to which, unfortunately, he 


sometimes put his name. 
Py. ¥. OE. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAsSsINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

IR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH’S appearance and 
speech at the Colston Banquet give a new turn 

to the game of the ‘‘ accomplished whist-players,” and, 
indeed, kt a new performer in. For the most part 
the world had assured itself that Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain were simply following an arranged game. 
But now the wise are not so sure. It is hard to sup- 
pose that the two men appeared at the banquet with- 
out some arrangement as to policy, or that Sir Michael’s 
support for Retaliation—whatever it may be worth— 
was got for nothing. Then there are puzzling pas- 
sages in Mr. Balfour’s own speech. What is this new 
idea—industriously promulgated by the Free Trade 
Tory Whip—that the Government are to go on for two 
or three years more? What point is there in it ? 
They have nothing to do but make the publicans safe, 
and (perhaps) go to pieces on an Irish University Bill. 
The Premier cannot care for office. It brings no credit 
to him, hardly even the appearance of power. Behind 
his rickety throne stands the Master of the Event, a 
very imperious—I should say, rather unpleasant— 
Master. Why should Mr. Balfour needlessly prolong 
an undignified, even a somewhat ridiculous, situation ? 
Why—say the wise ones—unless after all he wants to 
dish Mr. Chamberlain, to carry on till the wind is out 
of the Protectionist bellows, and he can play with a 
policy in which he does not want to plunge too fast or 


too far ? 
* om 4 * * 


Certainly it is hard to see how a prolonged life 
for this Government makes for Mr. Chamberlain’s in- 
terests. It putsa tremendous burden on his shoulders. 
He is without lieutenants—without, I should say, any 
competent or well-informed helpers. His peculiar 
kind of propaganda does not lend itself to a long con- 
troversy, which does not become easier or more profit- 
able to him as time goes on and fact and reason are 
brought to bear against the showy fallacies of Protec- 
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tion. And then there is the chapter of accidents—the 
peril of a new turn of national policy, a tide springing 
up from the unknown and sweeping the Protectionist 
barque away into the depths. Add to these considera- 
tions the impatience and inconsequence of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s mind and political methods, and one certainly 
fails to see in him a willing instrument of a procrasti- 
nating policy—ia itself highly unconstitutional and in 
the last degree inconvenient and even dangerous to 
British trade. 
* * * 
Therefore, if Mr. Balfour’ personal comfort is 
concerned in bringing the life of the Government to a 
reasonably early end, and Mr. Chamberlain’s interests 
lie that way, what does this extraordinary policy of 
prolongation mean? There /s no explanation, say the 
clever ones, but that Mr. Balfour is now playing a 
game with Mr. Chamberlain as he played a game with 
his Free Trade colleagues. It seems to me such com- 
ment is quite natural after what one has learned of the 
moral consistency of Mr. Balfour during the last few 
months. But we seem all to be forgetting what degrees 
of faithlessness in our public men these elaborate 
manceuvrings reveal. Here is a Prime Minister charged, 
first, with intriguing against nearly half his Cabinet, 
and, secondly, with intriguing against the man in 
whose behalf he conducted the first intrigue ; and no one 
seems to think that there is anything incredible in such 
happenings. Such are the consequences of departing 
from the simple rules of straight conduct in affairs. All 
this back and forward policy comes from Mr. Balfour’s 
failure to deal with Mr. Chamberlain’s original escapade 
at Birmingham. Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s game is, 
perhaps, more intelligible and more honourable than 
Mr. Balfour’s. First, there is the attempt of the 
Chamberlainites to drive him and his friends neck-and- 
crop out of the Unionist Party and foist Chamberlainite 
candidates in their constituencies. Then there is the 
feeling of the longer-headed Free Traders that nothing 
can come from this policy of Retaliation, that it is empty 
verbiage, that the “big revolver” will not go off, or 
that if it does will do nobody much harm. So they, 
too, begin to gamble with the situation. But there, 


again, one meets the want of moral courage, of 


straightforward thinking and instinctive action, which 
emasculates our politics. 
*% x * * * 

In any case, these tricks and their exact consequen- 
ces do not concern the Liberals. They have simply to 
go straight on preaching their doctrine, and calling on 
the people to followthem. But one thing they must do. 
Last session’s ‘‘ watching” tactics will have to be 
abandoned ; indeed they are largely responsible for the 
present obscurity, the half-ligkt in which these dim 
gropings after a working policy are going on. The 
attack will have to be direct and downright, without 
thought to this or that timid self-regarding interest. 
The Opposition will be greatly to blame—in fact, they 
will not deserve to be called an Opposition—if they do 
not make a most determined attempt to get all the cards 
on the table. It is not good for the nation to have 
to deal with a position so crooked, so full of reserves. 

* * 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was plainly right 
in meeting Lord Rosebery’s tender of peace with an 
acceptance. No one who knows him would imagine 
for # moment that he would take any other line than 


that of welcoming Lord Rosebery’s co-operation so 
soon as it was frankly tendered. Now it is clear that 
the next move must come from Lord Rosebery himself, 
Public tenders of friendship are excellent in their way. 
But they are a little novel as between old political asso- 
ciates, ex-members of the same Cabinet. And they 
would not have been necessary had the tradition of 
private association and co-operation been maintained. 
Lord Rosebery’s resignation of the leadership broke 
that tie; now itis clear that in the sense of the Leicester 
speech the time has come for its renewal. Nothing is 
gained by calling on other people to be brothers while 
you maintain an attitude of watchful seclusion from 
the family concerns. The feeling about Lord Rosebery 
is, of course, far more friendly among working Liberals 
than it was during the acute period of the divisions 
of the last four years. But it is fair to say 
that the final sentiment about him depends entirely 
on himself. His powers of personal attraction are 
great; the unsolved question is how all these gifts 
can be harnessed to practical everyday service. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Balfour had other difficulties in Cabinet- 
making beside Lord Milner’s and Lord Esher’s refusals. 
Mr. Wyndham, I understand, was offered in turn the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer and the Colonial 
Secretaryship, and refused both. This could only 
mean that he had hopes of bringing his tenure of the 
Irish office to a fortunate conclusion. For that reason 
I do not credit the reports of a Cabinet abandonment 
of the Irish University Bill. Doubtless the Irish nego- 
tiations are not complete, but I cannot believe they 
have been relinquished. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Chamberlain, I believe, attaches great elec- 
toral importance to the stand made by the Free Trade 
Unionists. and admits that the loss of seats that will 
accrue to him in this way is large enough to destroy 
his strong hopes of a majority. But his greatest dis- 
appointment must be the colonies, After Mr. Seddon’s 
offer, it is clear that nothing substantial is to be hoped 
for from them. Mr. Chamberlain’s first line was to 
abandon his policy if the colonies did not respond. It 
is too late for this now; but we shall necessarily 
have very little of this side of the new Protection, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
AMENDMENTS OF THE EDUCATION ACT, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—A short time ago an influential deputation of 
Free Churchmen waited upon the Liberal Leaders seeking 
a definite assurance that when returned to power the re- 
moval of the injustices created by the Education Act shouid 
receive their first attention. 

Lord Spencer, who received the deputation. assured 
them of his entire sympathy with their views, but wisely 
stated that it was not possible there and then to lay down 
the lines upon which effect should be given to them. 

This caution on Lord Spencer’s part is amply justified. 
Doubtless the deputation and Free Churchmen generally 
desire not only the abolition of the sectarian endowments 
created by the Act, but also the erection of an improved 
School Board system. Moreover, until the bill became an 
Act this was the administrative policy held by the Liberal 
Party generally. 

But is it now reasonable to expect the next Liberal 
Government to attempt so great a task ? In the Commons 


1902. 


the Irish members will resist any movement touching the 
privileges and profits of the Roman Catholic Church. In 
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the Lords no radical change of principles and methods can 

be passed unless the party is prepared to make such change 
the ground of an appeal to the country against the veto of 
the Lords. This is an issue to be taken only when tae 
movement is supported with unanimity and enthusiasm. It 
is evident, however, that on the subject of educational re- 
form these do not prevail in the party at present. The 
preference shown by many prominent Liberals for educa- 
tional administration of the County Council as opposed to 
that of the country School Board is an indication of taeir 
probable want of sympathy with a proposal to re-establish 
a School Board system. The superficial advantages of 
“ municipalisation” received the blessing of Lord Rose- 
bery, and have struck the fancy of a considerable number 
of the rank and file of the party. Mr. balfour, in abolishing 
School Boards, played upon a widespread sentiment—the 
weariness of and distaste for elections. 

Nor are there signs of great popular enthusiasm in 
favour of a Radical policy. ‘The resistance of the Welsh 
counties and of a limited number of Free Churchmen are 
striking phenomena, but very far from being significant of 
general movement. ‘There is strong evidence to the con- 
trary in the manner in which Liberals and Nonconformist 
councillors have, with few exceptions, applied the Act not 
only according to its “ letter” but also its “ spirit,’ and in 
the fact that educational policy has hardly been touched in 
the addresses and speeches of candidates for the municipal 
elections. 

Moreover, the Act has now passed the stage of dis- 
cussion and entered that of application. ‘This fact pre- 
sents an ever-increasing obstacle to amendment, still more 
repeal. “ Vested interests” of large but necessary educa- 
tional staffs have been formed. Expenditure is being in- 
curred in offices on a scale proportionate to the enormous 
populations gathered under the new authorities. 

But more decisive even than all the above is the com- 
plete upheaval of the political firmament caused by the 
new departure of Mr. Chamberlain. If the Liberals do 
attain power it will be upon their fiscal policy ; it has now 
become impossible for the next election to turn upon the 
educational question, 

Under these circumstances it may be well to consider 
what amendments of the Act are possible which would 
secure such a measure of general support that the House 
of Lords dare not veto them, and which would remove the 
must flagrant injustices of the Act and effect much-needed 
administrative improvements. 

The tormation of autonomous districts for elementary 
purposes within the borders of all but the very smallest 
counties is one of the most obvious and necessary of re- 
forms if local self-government is to be a reality. A county 
with a population of 20,000, like Rutland, may form an area 
which the members of the County Council can administer. 
But areas such as Lancashire and the West Riding, with 
populations of more than 1,000,000, are just as much too 
large as the former parish areas were too small. 

Delegation from council to committee, from committee 
to managers, will destroy alike the responsibility of the 
councillor to the elector and the initiative of the managers. 
The county committees are on the horns of a dilemma. 
If they retain all financial control, as is desirable in the 
interest of economy, they thereby reduce the freedom of 
action of the local managers to such an extent that little 
interest will be taken in the local work and the manage- 
ment will be formal only. If they confer powers at all 
commensurate with those enjoyed by old school boards 
there is no steadying influence in the form of a local rate 
to check any tendency towards extravagance ; each body 
of managers would be tempted to scramble for as much 
as they could get out of a common fund. The large county 
areas must be broken info educational districts of suitable 
size, with local rating powers, whether the yoverning body 
be elected ad hoc .or formed by nomination of the councils 
within such district. A practical suggestion is to make all 
urban and rural districts of 10,000 inhabitants autonomous 
for primary education, and to group lesser urban and rural 
districts into educational unions of not less than 10,000. 









With regard to the management of non-provided 
schools, the minimum reform which Liberals can accept is : 
(1) That, pending a radical solution of the religious diffi- 
culty, the local education authority must nominate a 
majority of managers; (2) that no teachers shall be in- 
eligible for employment in any rate-aided school on account 
of religious opinions; and (3) that the local education 
authority shall have the same power to discontinue non- 
provided as provided schools. 

As to the provision of new schools, nothing less than 
the “ prior right” of the local authority can be accepted. 
It is most desirable that the strife over this subject be 
settled permanently by enacting that in future all elementary 
schools must be provided by the local authority or else 
by the provision of a “ building grant,” so that local autho- 
rities may no longer be tempted to accept the offer of de- 
nominational premises simply in order to save the rate. 

The compulsory addition of non-councillor members 
to the education committee and the creation of class rights 
to representation thereon cuts right across a fundamental 
principle of English government—viz., that supreme con- 
trol, whether of national or local representative institutions, 
should rest in directly elected representatives only. In the 
absence of strong national conviction that the maintenance 
of this principle is essential the presence on the committee 
of co-opted members may be an advantage. ‘The demands 
upon the time of councillors in the counties and large 
boroughs is such that they cannot adequately cope with the 
work thrust upon them. The assistance of non-councillors 
is needed. But a Liberal Government should at least 
create liberty for the local authorities to invite such assist- 
ance or not, as they like, and destroy the practically vested 
right to a seat on the committee of the local episcopal and 
Roman clergymen. 

Whether the county or a smaller area be made the 
rating area in rural districts, the provision by which not 
less than one-half of capital cost of new schools is charged 
upon the parish in which fhe scnool is situated should be 
abolished. ‘This is contrary both to the logical application 
of the Act and to expediency. If the property in such 
schools, their disposition and control, vest in the county 
council, the burden should be borne by the county rate. 
The continuation of a special local burden perpetuates one 
of the causes which held back the school board system, ani 
will in the. same way encourage the provision of school 
buildings by the churches instead of by the local authority. 

Of reforms in administration which are needed if the 
fullest use is to be made of the Act, the most important are 
the removal of the limitation of the rate for higher educa- 
tion and of the artificial separation of the elementary and 
higher rates in their collection, account keeping, and ad- 
ministration. The demerits of these provisions of the Act 
were demonstrated ad nauseam during the debates in the 
House of Commons. ‘They only act as drags on the wheel 
of the educational coach, which both parties are. agreed 
does not_go fast enough. So far as the taxpayer is con- 
cerned, all he wants to know is how much is compulsory ; if 
so, if matters little to him whether it is technical, ele- 
mentary, or higher.—Yours, &c., EDGAR WOODHEAD. 


FRAUDULENT 

1846. 

Sir,—I hope it is not too late to ask you to let me 

supplement my letter to you upon Mr. Chamberlain’s 
perversion of the figures of 1872. He almost outdid that 
“smart” achievement in his use of the figures of 1846 at 
the Bingley Hall meeting. Mr. Asquith exposed the trick 
at Worcester. Here are Mr. Chamberlain’s own words: 
They ought really to be stereotyped : 

‘I ask you to consider these figures: I am not going to 
trouble you with many. In the beginning of 1840, when 
things were at their worst, when the Irish famine had put 
the whole people of Ireland into a condition which was 
almost one of despair, what do you think happened with the 
price of wheat? The price of wheat for the whole year 1846 
was 54s. 8d. per quarter, and after the repeal of the Corn 

Laws, which took place in that year, taking the average of 
ten years the price of wheat was 55s. 4d. per quarter, or 
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Sd. dearer than it was during 1846. From all this I ask you 
to accept the statement which I make, without fear of refu- 
tation, that it is a mistake to say either that dear bread was 
the cause of the repeal of the Corn Laws, or, secondly, 
that the repeal of the Corn Laws produced immediately any 
reduction in the price of bread.”’ 

Now, compare these figures with the table of “ wheat 
prices,” &c., on page 121 of the great Inquiry Blue Book, 
which ought to be both familiar and dear to the originator 
of the inquiry: simply premising that 1846 was the year of 
passing Corn Law Repeal, which was first to take, and did 
take, effect in 1849. Mr. Chamberlain, moreover, was re- 
minded of this elementary fact by the words under the 
heading “ Import duty” in the column next to the column 
of prices, and bracketed specially with the prices 1840-1848 
inclusive: “ Sliding scale: preferential rate from colonies.” 
Observe then: 

Prices: 1846, 54s. 8d. ; 1847, 69s. gd. ; 1848, 50s. 6d. 
these being the prices of the three last years of the Corn 
Law and its sliding scale. ‘Then the following prices have 
against them “Import duty, 1s.,” thus again calling Mr. 
Chamberlain’s attention to the facts: 

Prices: 1849, 448. 3d.; 1850, 40s. 3d.; 1851, 38s. 6d. 
Vhus, after the repeal of the Corn Law, which took place, 
not in 1846, as Mr. Chamberlain told his credulous crowd, 
but in 1849, from the very start, after three years of pre 
paration, there was a fall of 6s. 3d. from the last Corn Law 
price and further and material cheapening in the next two 
years. 

Then followed: 

1852, 40s. od.; 1853, 538. 3d.; 1854, 72s. 5d.; 

1855, 748. 8d.; 1856, 69s. 2d. 
the last three years being the disturbed period of the 
Crimean War, of which Mr. Chamberlain was warned as 
“ one of the main features ” on the very next page—p. 122. 

Nevertheless this “ honourable man” ignored every 
warning, treated 1846 as the year of actual operative repeal, 
then took a ten years average, including two years of the 
old sliding scale and three years of war prices, and cited 
this false average _as a proof that “the repeal of the Corn 
Law did not produce immediately any reduction in the 
price of bread.”—Yours, &c., J. W. W. 


A TAX ON KNOWLEDGE—THE CASE OF 
WOOD-PULP. 

Siz,—I ask permission to add a few words to a letter 
in &@ recent issue in which was shown the effect of Pre- 
ferential ‘Tariffs upon paper-making in this country. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s argument is tnat a tax imposed on 
paper imported from the United States and Scandinavia, 
who, with Canada, are practically our only competitors, 
would result in a proportionate increase in the quantity of 
paper manufactured in this country, and therefore an in- 
crease in the employment of British labour. Now, this 
argument would be well founded if our paper manufacturers 
were able to procure their raw material—wood-pulp—duty 
free. No wood-pulp is produced in England, the whole 
of the available supply being imported from Scandinavia 
and Canada, with the single exception of a small quantity 
from Germany, of which no account need be taken. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme, it is true, does not include a tax on 
Scandinavian wood-pulp, thereby giving Canada preference, 
but, as was said by Lord Rosebery at Leicester, “ any 
scheme that does not include a preference on Canadian 
timber is lame and imperfect.” And, | ask, if timber in its 
natural state, how much the more timber in its manufac- 
tured state—that is, wood-pulp ? 

The market value of Scandinavian wood-pulp at the 
present time is so low as to admit of only the barest margin 
of profit to the manufacturers, and therefore any tax im- 
posed would inevitably fall on the British paper-maker, 
upon whom the effects of such a tax would be disastrous. 
Pulp mills would rise in Canada, worked by monopolists 
and trusts, who, not being burdened by any tax, would sell 
their wood-pulp in England at a considerably cheaper rate 
than the Scandinavians. British paper-makers using this 
cheap Canadian pulp would flourish for a time, but the 
Scandinavians, driven out of the British market, would be 


compelled to close their mills; whereupon the wood-pulp 
trade would be entirely under the control of Canadian 
monopolists. These would at once make the British paper- 
maker pay a prohibitive price for his wood-pulp, and, at 
the same time, flood the English market with cheap 
Canadian paper, witn whica the paper-makers in this 
country, burdened with an enormous increase in the cost of 
manufacture, would be unable to compete. This would 
mean absolute ruin to the English paper-maker, and, in a 
short time, there would not be a mill at work in England. 
The English newspaper proprietors would then be entirely 
at the mercy of Canada, and would have fo pay any price 
for their paper that was demanded. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Preferential Tariffs therefore would 
have the effect, firstly, of ruining the wood-pulp trade in 
Scandinavia, which is carried on to a large extent by British 
cap-talists ; secondly, of ruining the Knglish paper-making 
industry ; and, thirdly, of placing the English newspaper- 
owners entirely at the mercy of Canadian monopolists. And 
who would these Canadian monopol'sts be ?. None other than 
Americans. Has not the mere rumour of Preferential 
Tariffs resulted in 40,000 Americans emigrating into 
Canada within the last few months? I ask, with Lord 
Rosebery, if this is calculated to strengthen the bond be- 
tween Canada and the mother country ?—Yours, Xc., 

P. 
A RAILWAY LESSON IN FREE TRADE. 

Sir,—The following curious extract from the inspired 
organ of railway companies is an interesting comment upon 
the necessity in the public interest of maintaining railway 
competition—another form of Free Trade : 

“The novel scheme of railway co-operation recently pro- 
posed by the Highland Railway Company—viz., that a 
sleeping-car from London to Inverness should be run alter- 
natively during the winter months by each of the three 
trunk routes to the North—has failed to meet with the 
approval of the English companies. The complaint of the 
Highland Railway, it may be remembered, was that they 
have to haul heavy “sleepers”? between Perth and Inver- 
ness nightly for each of three routes, whereas one car per 
night would be ample for the traffic, and they proposed 
that this should run alternatively from and to Euston, St. 
Pancras, and King’s Cross. The LEngtish companies 
thought such an arrangement would not suit the public, and 
they have now decided to meet the difficulty by agreeing 
not to run the sleeping-cars beyond Perth during the winter. 
This change, which has already taken“ effect, has relieved 
the Highland line very completely of the burden of which 
its chairman complained at the last shareholders’ meeting, 
but the authorities at Inverness, we suppose, hardly bar- 
gained for so drastic a remedy when they lodged their com- 
plaint.” 

It will be noted that the proposal to discontinue the 
sleeping car to Inverness came from the one railway of the 
route which has a monopoly—viz., the Highland which 
runs from Perth to Inverness; not from the three great 
lines which compete from London to Perth. 

As a measure of results, facilities to the public are 
quite as important as low rates, and the glorious word 
co-operation generally means from the producers or rail- 
way directors’ point of view, a diminution in facilities. 

The people of Inverness and North Scotland have, 
however, produced a great object lesson in the working 
methods of monopolists. A passenger going to Inverness 
or North will be turned out at Perth at the cheerful hour 
of five in the morning from the car. 

But, thanks to competition, the evil will not in all 
ways be as bad as it seems at first sight. 

The wily passenger knows that there is another route 
to Inverness, vid Aberdeen and the Great North of Scot- 
land line, by which, thanks to competition, the fares are 
the same, though it is slightly longer in time. So he will 
go by the Aberdeen car of anyone of the great lines, arriv- 
ing just after seven, and breakfasting comfortably at the 
Station Hotel at Aberdeen, will go on in the Great North 
train to Inverness. ‘The Highland line, which has_be- 
haved so churlishly to the public—will not get half the 
money from such a passenger that they would if he had 
gone by their Perth and Dunkeld route. Thus “ vaulting 
ambition doth overleap itself” in a free a 
&e., ‘ 
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THE CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
LA GLOIRE DE VOLTAIRE. 
A DIALOGUE IN VERSE. 
A. 

Je donnerats, pour revivre a vingt ans, 
L’or de Rothschild, la gloire de Voltaire. 
I like that : Béranger in his printems, 
Voltaire and Rothschild : what three graces there 
Foot it together ! But, of old Voltaire, 
I’d ask what Béranger found so sublime 
In that man’s glory to adorn his rhyme. 


Was it mere fame ? 
B. 

Nay : for as wide a fame 
Was won by the gold-garnering millionaire, 
Who in the poet’s verse might read his name. 
And what is that ? when so much froth and scum 
Float down the stream of Time (as Bacon saith), 
What is that for deliverance from the death ? 
Could any sober man be proud to hold 
A lease of common talk, or die consoled, 
For thinking that on lips of fools to come 
He'll live with Pontius Pilate and Tom Thumb ? 
That were more like eternal punishment, 
The true fool’s Paradise by all consent. 
Béranger thought to set a crown on merit. 

A. 

Man’s merit! and to crown it in Voltaire ? 
The modest eye, the gentle, fearless heart, 
The mouth of peace and truth, the angelic spirit ! 
Why Arouet was soufflé with the leaven, 
Of which the little flock was bid beware : 
His very ambition was to play a part, 
Indifferent whether he did wrong or right, 
So he won credit ; eager to deny 
A lie that failed by adding lie to lie ; 
Repaying evil unto seven-times-seven ; 
A fount of slander flattery and spite ; 
Vain, irritable ; true but to his face 
Of mockery and mischievous grimace ; 
A monkey of the schools, the saints’ despair ! 


B. 


Yet for his voice half Europe stood at pause 
To hear and when he spoke rang with applause. 
A. 
Granted he was a wonder of his kind. 
There is a devilish mockery in things 
Which only a born devil can enjoy. 
True banter is of melancholy mind, 
Akin to madness ; thus must Shakespeare toy 
With Hamlet’s reason ere his fine art dare 
Push his relentless humour to the quick ; 
And so his mortal thrusts pierce not the skin. 
But for the superficial bickerings 
That poison life and never seem to prick, 
The reasonable educated grin, 
Truly no wag is equal to Voltaire ; 
His never-dying ripple, wide and light, 
Has nigh the force of Nature: to compare, 
’Tis like the ocean when the sky is bright, 
And the cold north wind tickles with surprise 
The briny levels of the infinite sea. 
—Shall we conclude his merit was his wit, 
His magic art, and versatility ? 
B. 
And think of those fordoom’d in Dante's pit, 
Who, sunk at bottom of the loathly slough, 
Made the black mud up-bubble with their sighs ; 
And all because they were unkind to Mirth, 
And went with smoky heart and gloomy brow, 
The while they lived upon the pleasant earth 





In the sweet air that rallies to the sun, 

And ne’er so much as smiled or gave God thanks : 
Surely a sparkle of the Frenchman’s fun 

Had rescued all their souls. 


A. 
I think I see 
The Deity who in this Heaven abides, 
Le bon Dieu, holding both his aching sides, 
With radiant face of Pan, ruddy and hairy : 
Give him his famous whistles and goat-shanks, 
And then present him to Alighieri, 


B. 
Nay, ‘twixt the Frenchman and the Florentine 
I ask no truce, grave Dante weaving well 
His dark-eyed thought into a song divine, 
Drawing high poetry from heaven and hell, 
And him who lightly mockt at all in turn, 


A. 
It follow’d from his mundane thought of art 
That he contemn’d religion: his concern 
Was comfort, taste, and wit: he had no heart 
For man’s attempt to build and beautify 
His home in Nature; so he set all by, 
That wisdom had evolved with purpose kind ; 
Stamped it as folly, or as fraud attacked, 
Never discerning how his callow zest 
Was impiously defiling his own nest ; 
Whereas the least philosophy may find 
The truths are the ideas ; the sole fact 
Is the long story of man’s growing mind. 

B. 
Upon your thistle now I see my fig— 
Béranger thought of Voltaire as a seer; 
A latter-dey John Baptist in a wig ; 
A herald of that furious gospel-storm 
Of words and blood that made the nations fear ; 
When sickening France adulterously sinn’d 
With Virtue, and went mad conceiving wind. 
He ranks him with those captains of reform, 
Luther and Calvin, who, whate’er they taught, 
Led folk from superstition to free thought. 


A. 
They did. But whence or whither led Voltaire ? 
The steward with fifty talents given in charge, 
Who spent them on himself, and liv’d at large ; 
His only virtue that he did not hide 
The pounds, but squander’d them to serve his pride ; 
His praise that, cunning in his generation, 
He of the heavenly treasure did not spare 
To win himself an earthly habitation, 
B. 
Deny him not this laurel, nor to France 
The apostolate of modern tolerance : 
Their Theseus he, who slew the Minotaur, 
The Dragon Persecution, in which war 
He tipp’d the shafts that made the devil bleed ; 
And won a victury that hath overcome 
Many misdoings in a well-done deed, 
And more, I think the mind of Christ revealing, 
Yea, more of common sense and human feeling 
Than all the Creeds and Bulls of Christendom. 
A. 
Yet was he only one of them that slew: 
The fiend had had a festering prick from Bayle: 
And did he ‘‘ roar to see his kingdom fail” 
’Neath Robespierre, or raise his head anew ? 
Nay, Voltaire’s tezching never cured the heart ; 
The lack of human feeling blots his art ; 
When most his phrase with indignation burns, 
Still to the gallery his face he turns. 
B. 
You bear him hard. Men are of common stuff, 
Each hath some fault, and he had faults enough ; 
But of all slanderers that ever were 
A virtuous critic is the most unfair. 
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In greatness ever is some good to see ; 

And what is character, unless it be 

The colour of persistent qualities, 

That, like a ground in painting, balances 

All hues and forms, combining with one tone 
Whatever lights or shades are on it thrown ? 
Now Voltaire had of Nature a rich ground ; 
Two virtues rarely in conjunction found, 
Industry, which no pedant could excel, 

He matched with gaiety inexhaustible ; 

And with heroic courage held these fast, 

As sailors nail their colours to the mast, 
With ruling excellence atoning all, 

Though, for the rest, he still for praise may call ; 
Prudent to gain, as generous to share 

Le superflu, chose si nécessatre 

To most a rare companion above scorn, 

To not a few a kind, devoted friend 
Through his long battling life, which in the end 
He strove with good works richly to adorn. 

I have admired, and why should I abuse 

A man who can so long and well amuse ? 


A. 


To some Parisian art there’s this objection, 
’Tis mediocrity pushed to perfection. 


B. 
Judge not, say I, and ye shall not be judged ! 
A. 


Let me say, praise men, if ye would be praised. 
Let your unwholesome flattery flow ungrudged, 
And with ungrudging measure shall men pour 
Their stifling homage back till ye be crazed, 
And sane men humour you as fools past cure. 
But these wise maxims deal not with the dead ; 
It is by example that the young are led, 

And judgment owes its kindness but to them ; 
Nor will I praise, call you me hard or nice, 
One that degraded art, and varnished vice. 
They, that praise ill, thereby themselves condemn. 


B. 


Béranger could not praise. 
A. 

Few are who can ; 
Not he: if ever he assay’d to impart 
A title loftier than his own renown, 
Native irreverence defied his art, 
His fingers soil’d the lustre of his crown. 
Here he adored what he was envious of, 
The vogue and dazzling fashion of the man. 
But man’s true praise, the poet’s praise, is love. 


B 


And that, perhaps, was hardly his affair . . 
Pray, now, what set you talking of Voltaire ? 
A, 

This only, that in weeding out my shelves, 
In fatherly regard for babes upgrown, 

Till they be grown to garden for themselves, 
Much as I like to keep my sets entire, 

When I came out to you | had just thrown 


Three of his precious works behind the fire. 
RoperT BRIDGEs. 





THE VERB, AND ITS RELATION TO THOUGHT 
AND STYLE. 

HERE is an interesting article by Vernon Lee in the 
Contemporary Review for this month on the Syntax 

of De Quincey, and particularly on his use of verbs. She 
has discovered that the proportion of verbs to nouns and 
adjectives in his writings is very low; and also, which is 
more significant, that what verbs there are, are, many of 
them, only “verbs of existence or of mere explanation. 
ome They serve only to bind the nouns and adjectives 
into logical sentences, but do not bring much sense of 


action into the passage,” and she contrasts their vagueness 
and emptiness of meaning with the force and colour of his 
nouns and particularly of his adjectives. This weakness 
of verbs is, she thinks, the expression of De Quincey’s in- 
capacity for action in life; and she may well be right. It 
is, at any rate, the expression of a weakness in his 
thought, and the whole essay sets one thinking about the 
relation of the verb to thought. The verb is, or ought to 
le, the most vital and active part of a sentence. A sen- 
tence can stand alone without any other part of speech, 
but not without a finite verb. A sentence of command may 
be all verb, and in any case the verb is all important to 
it; and it is the form in which thought is most clearly and 
imperatively uttered. The chief object of a man who 
utters a command is to say what he has to say as plainly 
and simply as possible. So also in the case of a proposi- 
tion, the more clearly it is thought out the more heavily the 
verb will be charged with the weight of its meaning. Vernon 
Lee has noticed that verbs are most frequent and powerful 
in simple and rapid narrative, when the writer knows exactly 
what he has to say, and says it as directly as possible. In 
fact, a verb is to a sentence what a plot is to a story. Things 
happen in the verb. It binds the sentence together and 
gives it movement and force. Where it is strong thought 
progresses, where it is weak thought is merely illustrated or 
intensified or perhaps merely diluted. Read Napoleon’s 
letters and you will find that verbs catch the eye all down 
the page. He is always either commanding or uttering 
propositions, the object of which is to convey information 
or reproof as directly as possible. He knew exactly what 
he wanted to say when he sat down to write, and had no 
aim in writing except to say it as clearly as words would 
allow. Nothing could be further from the object of most 
of De Quincey’s writings, and you could not find two more 
different styles. Writing was the main activity of De 
(Juincey’s life, and he enjoyed it for its own sake, enjoved 
building great sentences and enriching them with rhythms 
and coloured adjectives. But he did not enjoy the labour 
of progressive thought. He would often write because he 
wished to quiet his restless brain with gentle exercise, but 
on such occasions he was not in the mood for consistent 
meditation before he wrote or for close application while he 
Was writing. 

So it came about that he often sat down to write with- 
out a clear idea of what he was to write about, and trusted 
to the chances of composition to supply him with subject- 
matter. Cloudy images floated in his mind, and he hoped, 
by the artifices of his style, to make them seem substantial. 
He had always a great stock of nouns and adjectives ready 
t» hand, and could throw them together easily enough, but 
verbs were more difficult to come by. It is the verb that 
makes the proposition, and his subject-matter was too vague 
to be east easily into propositions. But his septences must 
have the semblance of propositions somewhere about them, 
or they would be mere inorganic masses of words. He 
cannot do without his verb, but he makes it the weakest 
part of his sentence, and distracts your attention from. it 
with exclamations and parentheses and images and crowds 
of colouring adjectives. Also, as Vernon Lee has noticed, 
he changes the verb from active to passive without 
need, and with that change produces other mean- 
ingless changes in the structure of his sentences. “ There 
is no real movement in the subject-matter” as 
there is none in his thought; but there is an air of rest- 
less activity about the shifting form of the sentences 
that reminds one of the changes of key in the music of a 
modern composer who has nothing to say. De Quincey, 
indeed, loved to write about music, to describe his sensa- 
tions when he heard it, or to compare his visions to great 
processions of sound; and he seems often to have had 
music in his mind when he was writing, and to have tried to 
compass with his own art the effects of another. This is 
a dangerous game to play, more dangerous even when the 
medium is prose than poetry, for reason and consistent 
sense are the “ probity” of prose, as Ingres said drawing 
was of all graphic art. Sooner or later one doubts the 
sincerity of a writer who seems more careful about the 
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rhythm and structure of his sentences than about their 
sense; one suspects him of working up an emotion to 
accord with that rhythm and structure rather than of being 
possessed by one that dictates them. Where a writer seems 
to be moved by more emotion than the occasion calls for, it 
is a sound precaution to look at his verbs, and if they 
are less emotional than his adjectives to distrust him. A 
certain very successful defender of criminals owed much of 
his success in desperate cases to his avoidance of finite 
verbs, and the more’ hopeless the case the fewer he used. 
He knew that the absurdity of any proposition he might 
make on the prisoner’s behalf would be obvious, even to the 
jury, so he avoided propositions altogether and the finite 
verbs which they imply. His speech was made up 
of ejaculations and parentheses and __ gloriously 
irrelevant figures that faded into each other, with 
an occasional pause where emvtion mastered him, 
or the jury seemed bewildered to the point of fatigue. 
And the jury, who were listening and not reading, never 
discovered that he was saying nothing at all. ‘There was 
the semblance of reason in the tones of his voice, and, if 
there was not even the semblance of it in the structure of 
his sentences, they had not time to find it out. In his 
case, as his main object was to get his client acquitted, it 
must be allowed that his art was good. Reason is not the 
essential of an advocate’s art. If it were advocates would 
often be reduced to silence. But reason is the essential of 
good prose. Reason dictates its laws and has evolved its 
structure, and its most satisfying and legitimate beauties 
are those of reason triumphantly expressed and driven to 
its furthest conclusions. But reason progresses in the verb, 
and where its action is most powerful the verb is most 
charged with that power. When in an eloquent writer the 
reason begins to flag and to grow doubtful of itself, adjec- 
tives and adverbs and all the colouring and qualifying parts 
of speech crowd in. ‘The zest and impetus of writing still 
carry him on, but he has lost his grip of his subject-matter, 
and the mere lust of finishing, the craftsman’s enjoyment in 
rounding a period, may betray him into sophistries and 
spurious emotions, or into mere emptiness of sound. So it 
was with De Quincey, and so with a greater writer, Ruskin. 
His sentences, while his train of reason is still clear in his 
mind, have a perfect balance of sense in every part of 
speech. But the joy of writing soon carries him beyond 
reason ; seldom, indeed, into emptiness of sound, for it was 
a peculiarity of his mind to delight in the process of reason- 
ing when most unreasonable, but into wilful sophistries and 
perversities that seem uttered only to astonish. And the 
failure of his thought is always marked by a change of style. 
The weight of his perversity is carried by adjectives and 
abstract nouns so many and clamorous that the few weak 
verbs are lost among them. _In ‘such transports he may 
dazzle for a time, but they soon seem tawdry and wearisome, 
since they lack that balance of form which only belongs to 
a style fully charged with thought. ‘The verb is the part 
of speech most essential to the structure of thought, and 
where thought is weak in structure no artifice can do any- 
thing but overload the ornamental parts of the sentence. 





VOLTAIRE. 

Tue Lire oF VoLtraire. By S. G. Tallentyre. Two vols. 
London: Smith, Elder. ats. 

‘THE time has not yet arrived when an apology for a new life 
of Voltaire is needed. Mr. Morley’s admirable monograph 
remains the best introduction to a study of “le vrai roi du 
dix-huitiéme siécle,” and it is not likely to be superseded. 
Brief as it is, it presents a vivid picture of the personality 
and fortunes of its subject, and contains a masterly discus- 
sion of Voltaire’s attitude to religion. ‘The Germans pos- 
sess in Strauss’ lectures a work which comes nearest to that 
of Mr. Morley’s in its charm of style, its wide knowledge, 
and its critical power. For French readers there is no 
single book which corresponds to these. The great work 
of Desnoiresterres, the most exhaustive account of Vol- 
taire ever written, is too long to be read, except by 





specialists. ‘There is, then, room for a work which, without 
going into great detail, should concentrate rather on the 
biography than on the intellectual achievements and in- 
fluence of the famous Frenchman. Such a work Mr. 
Tallentyre has produced. He has written for the general 
reader, and the general reader is pretty sure to welcome the 
gift. ‘The style is bright and colloquial—perhaps rather too 
colloquial. ‘There is not a difficult page or passage in the 
book. ‘The human interest is kept well to the fore. The 
profound student of the eighteenth century will learn 
nothing from these pages ; but the ordinary reader cannot 
fail to rise from them with a more vivid conception of the 
most brilliant figure in French literature, and a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the atmosphere of the Court and 
literary circles in which Voltaire moved. 

Mr. Tallentyre concentrates on the character, rather 
than on the thought, of his hero; and the picture that he 
draws is by no means unsympathetic. He uses a word 
more than once which is seldom employed in connection 
with the name of Voltaire. He is said to be “ lovable.” 
And assuredly there are passages in the biography which 
justify the term. His bravery in defence of the persecuted, 
his untiring devotion to work, his unswerving pursuit of his 
ideals, these qualities are well known. But Mr. ‘Tallentyre 
calls special attention to the softer qualities of kindness 
and sympathy which are often overlooked. ‘The story of 
Mme. du Chatelet fills almost the whole of the first volume, 
and her strange character is excellently sketched. Was 
there ever a woman whose mind was so completely mascu- 
line? Elizabeth and Catherine of Russia were as cool as 
any Kings; but there is, perhaps, not another woman in 
whom the power of abstract thinking and devotion to 
abstruse mathematical and physical studies were so strongly 
developed. She was at any rate the only woman in France, 
or perhaps in Europe, with whom Voltaire could profitably 
discuss every subject which occupied his mind. ‘The intel- 
lectual stimulus which he derived from their early associa- 
tion was beyond doubt of the highest value; but she was 
far from an ideal companion. After the first year or two 
Voltaire’s devotion to her changed from that of a lover to 
that of a friend, while the passion of the Marquise remained. 
Her temper was exceedingly trying, and she was a slave to 
gambling. After many years of intimacy, she entered on 
an intrigue unknown to Voltaire, and died in giving birth to 
a child. Her death was a real blow, despite all that had 
happened, and Voltaire never ceased to revere her memory. 
‘Though his morals were those of a lax age, he was not in- 
different to the claims of friendship and gratitude. 

The relations of Voltaire with Frederick the Great 
have been described in imperishable pages by Carlyle ; but it 
is useful to have the exact causes of the rupture clearly set 
forth. It is quite obvious that they were bound to quarrel ; 
but they might have quarrelled without demeaning them- 
selves. Unfortunately the visit to Potsdam brought to the 
surface the worst points in the natures of the two men. 
Before any definite explosion occurred, Voltaire’s faith in 
Frederick received a shock on learning that he had written 
a letter of sympathy to a friend on the death of his wife, 
and the same evening composed a shameful epigram on 
the dead woman. When the frictiom became acute, the 
King stooped to intercept and copy the correspondence be- 
tween his guest and his niece. But Voltaire’s conduct was 
on one important occasion not more honourable. He de- 
sired to obtain the royal sanction for the printing of his 
Doctor Akakia, a satire on Frederick’s friend and protégé 
Maupertuis ; and knowing that the King would not sanction 
the publication if he knew what it was, he obtained his 
signature by misinforming him as to the nature of the 
work. ‘Though they parted in wrath, the influence of time 
healed the sore and their correspondence became after an 
interval almost as friendly as it had been before the breach, 

The second volume introduces us to Ferney, that 
pleasant home overlooking the Lake of Geneva, to which 
pilgrims from every part of Europe were to throng for the 
remainder of Voltaire’s life. The picture is by no means un- 
attractive. “Good to everyone about him,” said the Prince 
de Ligne ; and the praise was not undeserved. ‘Though his 
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literary feuds were virulent and his pen was too often dipped 
in gall, there was a genuine kindness in his nature. His 
satires and his dramas, his Essai sur les Moeurs and his 
Siecle de Louis XIV., his Letters on England, and his 
Dictionnaire Philosophique had given him a position in 
European literature which had been held by no one before 
him, and to which no one except Goethe has succeeded. 
This position was shortly turned to magnificent account in 
the championship of the Calas family, a case in which Vol- 
taire’s humanity and hatred of intolerance alike found vent. 
His power of intense feeling had been shown at the death 
of Adrienne Lecouvreur and Madame du Chatelet, and he 
was stirred to the depths by the atrocious cruelty and 
bigotry that had been witnessed at Toulouse. ‘The story is 
well told, and, with the chapter on the Sirvens and La 
Barre, should be read by anyone who has been taught to 
believe that Voltaire was a monster. 

The book closes dramatically with a vivid picture of 
the final visit to Paris at the age of eighty-four, the apotheo- 
sis of the greatest intellectual force in France. All Paris 
crowded to the old man’s reception, and Benjamin Franklin 
brought his grandson to see the patriarch. Voltaire raised 
bis hands above the lad’s head, and said slowly in English, 
“ God and Liberty.” 

Mr. Tallentyre believes that despite his glaring and 
obvious faults Voltaire was a great moral force, and that 
he left the world incomparably better than he found it. 
He does not palliate Za Pucelle, a work which of itself would 
suffice to exclude its writer from the first rank of great 
writers; and he fully realises the superficiality which in- 
trudes in the discussion of fundamental problems. “He was 
born irreverent,” says the writer, echoing Mr. Morley’s de- 
claration that Voltaire lacked the sense of holiness. But 
to speak of him as nothing but a cynic on the strength of 
La Pucelle and Candide is to be blind to his unwavering 
devotion to the task of enlightenment as be understood it, 
and to forget his disinterested championship of the suffer- 
ing and oppressed. 

Mr. Tallentyre has compiled a useful bibliography ; but 
he should have included Strauss’ lectures, Bouvy’s excellent 
monograph, Voltaire en Italie, and Mark Pattison’s essay 
on the Calas case, which first made the story known in detail 
to English readers. The portraits which adorn the book 
are numerous and well chosen, and the photograph of 
Houdon’s statue at the Comédie Francaise which forms the 
frontispiece of the first volume is a triumph of repro‘luction. 

G. P. Goocu. 





THE UNREFORMED HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tue Unrerormep Hovse or Commons. By Edward Porritt. 

Two vols. Cambridge: At the University Press. 25s. net. 
One of the most interesting chapters in De Tocqueville’s 
description of the “ Ancien Régime” is that in which he 
draws attention to the many traces of the free institutions 
of the Middle Ages which still survived in France down 
to the end of the eighteenth century. And in England 


ceaturies of effort on the part of the Crown and the landed - 


aristocracy were not able to efface all the landmarks of 
the popular franchise on which the House of Commons 
was elected in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
The Reform Act of 1832, as Sir Robert Peel observed, 
destroyed in certain boroughs the household suffrage 
which had existed from the time of Edward III., and sub- 
stituted for it the £10 rating qualification which de- 
prived the working man of all political influence and 
secured the domination of the middle classes. In fact, 
the non-propertied elector has never since regained the 
privileged position which he held down to the passing of 
the Reform Act in such boroughs as Honiton and Pres- 
ton. In the former the only necessary condition to the 
exercise of the franchise was to be “an inhabitant of the 
borough and boil a pot there,” and in the latter any man 
who had passed the night before the election within the 
boundary of the borough was entitled to vote. There 
were no fewer than fifty-nine boroughs where the old scot 


and lot franchise was still maintained. In some the vote 
depended on the payment of poor rate, the equivalent of 
scot and lot ; in others it was only necessary that the elector 
should be self-supporting—that is, not in receipt of poor 
relief. Had the Duke of Wellington been alluding to 
these boroughs only when he declared im the House of 
Lords that the state of the representation of the people 
was so satisfactory that it could not be improved, his 
speech would not have roused the storm of indignation 
which brought the country to the verge of civil war. Un- 
fortunately, the scot and lot and pot-walloper boroughs 
were only a small proportion of the whole, and even in 
these the local magnate had often acquired a preponderat- 
ing influence by the simple expedient of purchasing the 
majority of the houses and compelling the inmates to obey 
his wishes. 

The author of the present work has traced with much 
care the gradual process of decay which made the majority 
of the House of Commons the subservient nominees of a 
few wealthy individuals instead of the free representatives 
of the English people. Mr. Porritt tells us little that was 
not already known to the student of eighteenth-century 
memoirs and Parliamentary journals, but he has diligently 
collected a large number of isolated facts, and by skilful 
handling of his material he has contrived to throw a good 
deal of new light on what is rather a well-worn theme. He 
has naturally made extensive use of Oldfield’s fascinating 
work ; but that expert borough broker was too much in- 
fluenced by the opinions of his contemporaries to draw the 
conclusions which appear-most striking to- the impartial 
historian of to-day. 

Mr. Porritt has successfully accomplished this task, and 
by dint of nine years’ hard labour has produced a book 
which will take its place as the standard work on the sub- 
ject. A few trifling errors have crept into the text, of 
which the most curious is the description of Dunwich as 
an Essex borough (page 97), but these cannot be said to 
detract from the value of a work which is a model of pains- 
taking research and historical method. 

The author shows how the county franchise, which 
down to the reign of Henry VI. was possessed by every 
free inhabitant householder, became the monopoly of the 
freeholder and was extended to non-residents. The 
growth of landlord influence is minutely portrayed from the 
time that Jack Cade complained that “the freedom of 
election for Knights of the Shire hath been taken from 
the people by the great men who send letters to their 
tenants to choose such men as they approve not ” down to 
the passing of the Ballot Act, which for the first time 
enabled the elector to give his vote without fear of the 
consequences. In some respects the counties were worse 
off than the boroughs, for the county franchise had been 
restricted definitely to freeholders by the Act of 1430, 
whereas that of the boroughs only depended on custom and 
tradition, and it was therefore always possible for the 
popular party to oppose the attempts of interested persons 
to narrow the franchise. Throughout the seventeenth and 
e:ghteenth centuries there was a constant struggle going 
on in the boroughs between a few privileged individuals, 
who arrogated to themselves the so!e right of electing Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and the great mass of their fellow 
townsmen, who claimed a share in the representation by 
virtue of some ancient charter or immemorial custom. It 
was the continually varying result of this contest at different 
periods and in different parts of the country that produced 
the extraordinary lack of uniformity, which is such a re- 
markable feature of the political institutions of the pre- 
reform period. Every dispute from 1586 onwards was 
carried at enormous expense to Westminster to be decided 
by the Committees of the House of Commons, who were 
called upon to determine such questions as whether the 
Widows’ Row at Petersfield really stood on the old founda- 
tions of six houses, or whether the office of cook at West- 
minster Abbey did or did not constitute a freehold. The 
oldest inhabitants of the town were taken to London and 
related to the Committee their earliest recollections of the 
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political customs of the borough. In some instances the 
efforts of the popular party were eminently successful. ‘This 
was especially the case in the Parliament of 1628, when 
Eliot and Hampden were members of the Committee of 
Privileges, which passed a resolution that “ the election of 
burgesses in all boroughs does of common right belong to 
the commoners, and that nothing can take it away from 
them.” Acting on this principle the Committee forced the 
municipal oligarchies of Warwick, Colchester, Boston, and 
Lewes to restore to “the common sort of burgesses” the 
electoral rights oi which they had been deprived. But in 
the vast majority of cases the wealth and Parliamentary 
interest of the borough patron prevailed, and restriction 
and monopoly gained the day. Thus in forty-three 
boroughs the privilege of voting was declared to be con- 
fined to members of the corporation. The excuse gene- 
rally put forward for this exclusion of the poorer inhabi- 
tants was the “ avoidance of popular tumults at elections.” 

But it was in the burgage boroughs that the usurpation 
of popular rights attained its extreme limits. In these 
boroughs the franchise was vested im the owners or occu- 
piers of ancient tenements, “ holden of the superior lord of 
a borough by an immemorial certain rent distinctly re- 
served.” All free inhabitants had doubtless been originally 
included under this qualification. When, however, the 
burgages began to be acquired by the landed aristocracy for 
the purpose of controlling elections, repeated attempts 
were made to restrict the number of properties to which the 
franchise was attached. Very often all traces of the origi- 
nal tenement had disappeared, and only the title deeds 
remained. These title deeds, or “snatch papers” as they 
were called, from the rapidity with which they changed 
hands st election times, were bought up at fabulous prices 
by election undertakers of the type of Sir James Lowther. 
At Downton one of the properties that gave a vote was in 
the middle of a watercourse, and at Ludgershall plots of 
land so small that they could be covered with a hearthstone 
continued till 1832 to confer the right to vote for Members 
of Parliament. 

Mr. Porritt’s enthusiasm for democratic institutions 
appears to have been somewhat affected by his long resi- 
dence in the United States, but he does not display the 
admiration for the system of nomination which Mr. Lecky 
made no attempt to disguise. He has no difficulty in 
proving that the relation between borough owner and 
nominee—which has been idealised by latter-day historians 
unfavourably impressed by the election dodges and vote- 
catching devices of the modern candidate—was in reality 
an intolerable bondage, and infinitely more destructive of 
the independence of Members of Parliament than the pres- 
sure which exacting constituents bring to bear on their too 
obedient representatives. 

Mr. Porritt has devoted some interesting chapters to 
the Parliaments of Scotland and Ireland, and he proposes 
to follow up the present work by a complete history of the 
movement for Parliamentary reform from the time of Eliza- 
beth to the Reform Act of 1884. After a perusal of the 
two volumes before us we venture to express a hope that 
their successors may not be long delayed. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


By W. J. Courthope. 
Each 





A History or Enctisn Poerry. 
Volumes ILI. and IV. London: Macmillan and Co. 
volume tos. net. 

IN these two volumes Mr. Courthope carries his history 

from Spenser’s successors to Dryden, dealing with the 

dramatists in the second of them. They cannot be read 
or reviewed without great respect, not only for the author's 
learning but for his temperance and common sense. He 
is never a partizan, never writes for effect, and never says 
more than he means. He has a great command of facts 
and his book is filled with them, but not so as to clog the 
current of his discourse, or to obscure his general views. 

Nearly all his matter is controversial; yet when one dis- 

sents it can only be with good temper, for he is reasonable 


even when he seems to be wrong. To me he seems to be 
wrong often enough. I feel there is a strong difference 
of taste between us that goes down to first principles, su 
that I disagree not only with his judgment of particular 
poets but with his account of general tendencies. 

The main tendency, for instance, of his period is 
the gradual change from the manner and spirit of Shake- 
speare and Spenser to the manner and spirit of Dryden. 
To Mr. Courthope this seems to be only a_ change. 
To me and, I suppose, to most readers it is a decline, not 
only in the quality of the poets (I do not suppose Mr. Court- 
hope would consider Dryden equal in genius with Shakes- 
peare or Spenser), but also in the whole conception of 
what poetry is and how it ought to be written. 

I should expect, therefore, the latter part of the periud 
to be treated in the spirit of Gibbons’s Decline and Fall, 
and the writer’s main attention to be given to tracing the 
successive stages of deterioration, and to puinting out how 
each important change was for the worse. This is not 
Mr. Courthope’s view at all. He sees, for instance, in 
the Jacobean and Caroline poets an extravagance from 
which the manner of Dryden was a wholesome change. 
He does not consider that the extravagance was only the 

eginning of ‘a tendency which Dryden developed and 
handed on to Pope. To him the use of “ wit” im poetry 
is not the first step in the change from Spenser's E pitha- 
lomikin to the Rape of the Lock, but a temporary disease 
caught by Donne and others from the general infection of 
Europe. Donne he regards as a poet who wrote crabbedly 
from mere perversion of taste. Donne seems to me to 
be the chief figure in a reaction from the loose richness 
of the Elizabethan manner. Sated with beauties that 
seemed to him too easily come by, he wishes to express 
himself not indirectly through the colour and music of 
words, but directly through their exact sense. He 
consciously avoided the stock Elizabethan phrasing and 
effects of rhythm, and would rather write harshly in his 
own way than sweetly according to tradition. His genius 
reconciled the English ear to verse unbeautiful in itself 
for the sake of the profound meanings it contained or was 
supposed to contain, and thus arose the heresy that poetic 
sense could be conveyed in verse devoid of all the quali- 
ties of poetry. Donne himself sometimes wrote magnifi- 
cent poetry; so did his religious successors, Herbert and 
Vaughan, but they tried to purge their poems of the arts of 
profane verse, and wrote beautifully only when they could 
not help it. They were the masters of the school of 
“ theological wit,’ as Mr. Courthope puts it, and the aim 
of all “ wit” was to exclude the emotions for the intellect, 
and to use images that appealed rather to the sense of 
ingenuity than to the sense of beauty. This idea of “ wit” 
as the essence of poetry persisted in Dryden and Pope, 
though the fashion of the wit was changed. There are 
still vestiges of the old richness and passion in Dryden, 
though more in his earlier than in his later poems ; but 
Pope had no memory of them. His aim was to make 
points in the manner of prose epigram, and he kept nothing 
of poetry except its conciseness. As verse declined from 
the effort to express the nobler emotions, it lost all the 
qualities it had got from the expression of them, and 
gained only qualities apt for the expression of “ wit. 
There was so much gain indeed. Donne is cumbrous when 
he writes prosaically. Pope and Dryden are not. But that 
gain was won at the expense of all the beauties for which 
we read Shakespeare and Milton. Verse became im- 
poverished alike in sound and sease, for the scope of “ wit ” 
is narrow, both in matter and expression, and nothing great 
can be said “ wittily,” as Pope meant the word, which com- 
prised all his art. ‘That art was made perfect through its 
very impotence to express any but the most trivial themes, 
and came to that impotence by the process I have tried to 
describe. ‘That is my opinion, but it is not Mr. Court- 
hope’s, so that he naturally does not give the same account 
of things as I should, and sees a different significance in 
them. But for that very reason, if many of his readers 
agree with me, his book ought to be the more valuable. If a 
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writer does not share our admirations there is no harm done. 
If he persuades us to admire what we have despised it is all 
ta the good. Thus Mr. Courthope’s excellent account of 
Cowley, with its many well-chosen quotations, ought to bring 
more readers to that neglected poet. On the other hand, 
no one who has not read Crashaw would be led to read him 
by Mr. Courthope, who quotes more in illustration of his 
faults than of his beauties, and says nothing of the great 
technical novelty of his verse, a novelty that was unnoticed 
by his contemporaries, except, perhaps, by Milton, but which 
became common practice in the poetry of Coleridge and 
Shelley, and most of all of Mr. Swinburne. 

Mr. Courthope is just to Marvell, whose precision of 
expression is thoroughly to his taste, but he is hardly just 
to Rochester. “ When he chose to be decent,” he says, 

Rochester could write with elegance in the lyric style.” 
This is not an adequate judgment of songs such as “ My dear 
mistress has a heart.” ‘There never was more “ expense of 
spirit in a waste of shame ” than in Rochester’s life, but the 
spirit was in him as in none of his contemporaries, and it 
sounds in some of his poetry with utter sincerity : 

“Lest once more wandering from that heaven, 
I fall on some base heart unblest, 
Faithless to thee, false, unforgiven, 
And lose my everlasting rest.” 
There is something more than elegance in that. The 
other amorists of the time were sincere only in trifles. 
Rochester poured all that was left of the best of him into 
his most serious poems, as no other English poet was able 
to do for nearly a hundred years. You can almost hear 
his voice in his finest lines, but the voices of Dryden and 
lope do not sound even in their bitterest invectives. 

As one might expect, Mr. Courthope writes excellently 
of Dryden, though he never makes the reservation that 
Dryden at his best practised a lower kind of art than the 
great poets. Nor does he seem aware of the astonishing 
clumsiness of much of Dryden’s versification. He even 
quotes the following verse with others only less lumbering 
as an example of sublime simplicity : 

“ His wounded men he first sends off on shore, 

Never till now unwilling to obey ; 
They not their wounds, but want of strength deplore, 
And think them happy who with him can stay.” 
It seems rather an example of verse that has lost all the 
traditions of a technique natural to poetry. The fact is, 
Dryden was at his best when he had the skill to cast prosaic 
matter into the most prosaic form of verse. When he set 
out to be lyrical, as in “ Alexander’s Feast,” which Mr. 
Courthope calls a noble poem, the result was merely empty ; 
empty of music, and empty almost of sense. At the bottom 
of his mind he thought, no doubt, that lyrical poetry was by 
nature irrational; so when he tried to write it he was at 
pains to simulate a frenzy he despised in his heart : 
“He sang Darius, great and gox 
[ima 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate.” 

That repetition is Dryden’s symbol for the lyrical 
ecstasy. It is like mod/o agitato written above a flat piece of 
music. 

The volume on the dramatists is almost all excellent. 
No one has ever put more clearly the reasons why Beaumont 
and Fletcher were for a generation preferred to 
Shakespeare. But Mr. Courthope is perhaps too 
loath to allow them certain merits which Shake- 
speare lacked, for it isa merit to write fluently and 
lucidly even in scenes of the greatest passion, and 
to contrive continual surprises of situation. If Beaumont 
and Fletcher could be acted now their dramatic art would 
certainly be more to the general taste than Shakespeare’s. 
They cannot be acted because often their indecencies 
are essential to their plot. That, as Mr. Courthope has 
pointed out, is where they differ from Shakespeare. The 
Maid’s Tragedy has situations more telling than any of 
Shakespeare’s, but they only come about because the hero 
is almost as revolting as the villain. Mr. Courthope writes 


excellently of the distinction to be conjectured between the 
work of the two collaborators, though he hardly makes it 
clear enough that Beaumont seems to have the deeper tragic 
note and the great force of expression, and Fletcher the 
more apt and profuse invention. He sees, perhaps, too 
great a similarity between Massinger and Ford. Massinger 
was a writer of even but not very extreme excellence. Ford 
was the most uneven of the dramatists. In his clumsy pre- 
parations for his great scenes he is content to be like an in- 
ferior Massinger, but in the scenes themselves he is like no 
other dramatist that ever wrote. He is the unique master 
of the stillness of intense passion, and you can hear the 
hush of it in his finest lines, as if his characters were catch- 
ing their breath while they spoke. 

It is very sound criticism to speak of Webster as the 
greatest master of melodrama. He is tragic in particular 
speeches, but there is always melodrama in the machinery 
by which they are wrung out of his characters. All through 
the Duchess of Malfi you feel the master of the show 
tightening the screw, but Shakespeare’s characters seem left 
tu themselves to play out their own game. 

I have no space to say anything of Mr. Courthope’s 
treatment of Shakespeare or of Milton, except that it is both 
learned and enthusiastic. He does not fall into the mistake 
of underrating Paradise Regained or Samson Agonistes, 
and his chapter on Milton’s versification is excellent, though 
he has no new theory to expound. This review cannot pre- 
tend to be anything except a series of notes upon a worthy 
treatment of a vast subject, and with that confession I 
bring it to an end. 


A. C. B. 





FICTION. 


If Zhe Long Night (London: Longmans, 6s.) has not 
quite the same rush of exciting incidents as some of Mr. 
Stanley Weyman’s earlier novels, it is by no means a bad 
example of his talent for historical romance. It is a story 
of Geneva in the opening years of the seventeenth century, 
and the plot turns round the efforts of the Grand Duke of 
Savoy to obtain possession of the great stronghold of Pro- 
testantism. In some respects Mr. Weymamn has never 
handled his historical materials to better advantage, and 
he has certainly never described anything more moving 
than the struggles of his heroine to avert from her mother, 
a sufferer apparently from epileptic fits, the charge of witch- 
craft. The house on the Corraterie where Madame 
Royaume and her daughter live and take in boarders is 
pregnant with romance. ‘There lived the Grand Duke’s 
agent, an alchemist named Cesar Basterga, a most romantic 
figure of a villain in whose portrait Mr. Weyman repro- 
duces with effect one of the most distinctive types of the 
Italian Renaissance, though perhaps he makes him talk 
too much Latin to suit the tastes of those to whom the book 
will chiefly appeal. Thither came, also, young Claude 
Mercier, a student of theology, destined to be the most 
human, and not too heroic, hero of the tale. ‘The plots, 
sub-plots, and counter-plots of the story are interwoven in 
a masterly manner, and the whole leads up to a grand final 
mélée, in which the Savoyards make an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to capture the town, and the villains of the tale lose 
either life or reputation, while the right people win the one 
and redeem the other. ‘There should be no more popular 
book on the stalls this Christmastide. 


There is always room for such novels as /emima 
(London: Chapman and Hall, 6s.). It is a pleasant, 
healthy, human tale, not subtle enough to tax the intellect 
of readers and not stupid enough to outrage it. Miss Ella 
MacMahon manages to invest a fairly ordinary story of a 
love affair in which the lovers are kept apart by the most 
ordinary devices with an interest and a significance that 
arise simply from the fact that such stories never grow old 
so long as they are told as if they had never been told 
before. Besides that, Miss MacMahon has some talent in 
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drawing natural and attractive characters. Her Jemima, by 
whose success the book stands or falls, is certainly attrac- 
tive. She is the heroine of thirty, so popular in recent fic- 
tion, and seems an attempt to blend the grande dame and 
the new woman. It is greatly to Miss MacMahon’s credit 
that the attempt is not only not ridiculous but even, to a 
great extent, triumphant. 


We have not for a long time read so thorough and 
masterly a discussion of an interesting theme in fiction as 
is presented to us in Zhe Kempton-Wace Letters (London : 
Isbister, 6s.). The subject treated is whether love is neces- 
sary to a marriage, and we are given the two opposite points 
of view by a clever young professor, who is proposing to 
marry a girl for purely scientific and practical reasons, and 
an elderly poet, whose interest in the matter arises from 
his affection for the professor, whose mother he had loved. 
The latter pleads for romantic love, and tries to prove that 
the former is going to do his fiancée a grave injustice. Both 
points of view are put with great force and clearness, and 
the anonymous author even succeeds in interesting us in 
the issue of the actual case under discussion. We will not do 
the author the injustice of saying that he presents both 
sides impartially, but we can quite imagine a reader in love 
with modern scientific ideals believing that the professor 
had had the best of the argument, so just and clever is the 
presentation of his case. This is a book of exceptional 
ability, and should attract attention. 


Dr. William Barry seems to have made a determined 
effort to adopt a more popular style in The Day Spring 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin, 6s.) than in his former novels. 
The result is slightly disappointing to those who admired 
the thorough workmanship and the cumulative force of such 
books as Arden Massiter and The Wizard’s Knot, but it 
is by no means a complete failure. This picturesque study 
of the last days of the Second Empire reminds us in many 
ways of the more romantic novels of Georges Sand. Its 
hero is a young Irishman of great “ sensibil:ty” who is 
hiding in Paris after an act of violence of the kind of which 
Irish history is unfortunately so full. He falls in love with 
a very spiritual Comtesse, and also joins the “ Inter- 
nationale,” the apparent incompatibility between the two 
acts making the story of the book. How the former is 
won to share his ideals, and how he is disillusioned by the 
Communal leaders, and how the two sail together to find the 
dayspring in the West, will be found most picturesquely 
described in the book, amid circumstances which show a 
considerable knowledge of the period and the country 
described. One of the most interesting characters in the 
book is the quack “Prince of Zion,” Temple, a clever 
study of one of the spiritualist impostors that made some 
stir in the sixties and seventies. Among its best chapters 
are those which describe Paris in the hands of the 
Commune. The worst of the book is that it appears 
a little sketchy and incomplete, especially in the characteri- 
sation. It is distinctly impressionist in style, and for that 
reason, perhaps, it is possible more readily to apprehend 
its drift and more clearly to appreciate its beauties of 
thought and imagination than is always the case with Dr. 
Barry's novels. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Pwr? of sunshine penetrated the gloom of the 
City this week, and for a day or two all was 
quite cheerful. How and why nobody quite knew, 
but there it was. For one thing, the New York 
exchange, which had threatened dire happenings to 
our Money market, suddenly took a turn in London’s 
favour, with the result that the prophets who had 
foretold a 5 per cent. Bank-rate as a certainty, with 
perhaps worse to follow, became convinced that 4 per 
cent. would see us through the year, and be promptly re- 
duced in 1904. And so Consols jumped up 1% in a couple 
of days. Well, let us hope that the rather neurotic 
optimism now current may be right, but it must not be 
forgotten that the New York exchange is a commodity 
that is very susceptible to manipulation, and that manipu- 
lation is a game in which New York magnates are known 
to excel beyond all others. The only really gratifying 
feature is the fact that both in Consols and in Home Rails 
the small investor is still persistently buying little lots and 
paying for his stock like a man, thus reducing the unwieldy 
commitments, mostly pawned with banks, that have so long 
lain like a nightmare on the chest of the Stock Exchange. 
But he will have to keep at it long and steadily before his 
efforts have much real effect. 


American Rails have certainly been a better market, 
and it is maintained by more or less well-informed people 
that New York has now seen the worst of its troubles. May 
be so, but I must confess that I shall be surprised if 
economic justice does not yet demand one or two more 
victims. The most notable feature, however, in the specu- 
lative departments was a revival of business in Kaffirs. 
Lord Harris gave the market a fillip with the rather jejune 
promises of good things to come which he ladled out to 
the Consolidated Goldfields meeting at the end of last 
week. Everybody trie? to look pleased, but prices only 
moved up about a sixteenth and then fell back a thirty- 
second or so. Then came another cable from the Robin- 
son Central Deep amplifying and confirming the news of 
its strike of the South Reef, but the finishing touch which 
really made the market cheerful was the report of Mr. 
Birchenough to the Board of Trade, reminding operators 
that the Kaffir Circus was not, after all, a mere gambling 
hell, but a market in which the shares of concerns engaged 
in a solid industry were bought and sold. As the discreet 
Mr. Birchenough did not enter into the question as to 
whether the solid industry was or was not already over- 
valued by current quotations, his remarks did not touch 
the real problem on which the future of the market de- 
pends. But that, of course, was not the subject into which 
he was instructed to inquire. 





An instructive debate took place the other day in 
the London County Council. The subject under 
discussion was tramway acquisition and improvement 
ia the South of London, and the sum involved was 
less than £400,000—a remunerative investment, and 
no mere sinking of money that never would come back. 
Yet Lord Welby, perhaps the most experienced authority 
now alive on matters of practical public finance, found it 
necessary to warn the Council against the rapid rate of 
acceleration with which its repeated loan issues are mount- 
ing up, and, apparently, to suggest that this operation should 
be deferred till the Money market is in a more favourable 
condition. He pointed out that “ before the South African 
war the Council was able to borrow money at 2% per cent. 
at par, but for the purposes of the war large sums were 
raised in the shape of Consols. . . At present the Money 
market was overstocked with gilt-edged securities, and it 
would be some time before the savings of the people 
reached that equilibrium which was necessary to provide 
for the further loans needed. Municipal loans were not 
very favourably received in the City just now. . . . 


The consequence of all this was that if the Council was to 
attempt at the present time to borrow at 2% per cent. it 
would have to pay about £118 for every #100.” 


It was rather natural that this warning, which has 
been preceded by many others in the same key, should 
irritate some of the more go-ahead spirits on the Progressive 
side, whose knowledge of monetary conditions is based on 
little of the practical experience that Lord Welby has be- 
hind him. Some of them seemed to think that Lord Welby 
was giving this advice out of consideration for the feelings 
of the City, and one of them urged that they ought not to 
defer to the City so much in this matter of borrowing, as 
the City really knew nothing about the Council’s work. 
Which is very true; and it does not matter a tinker’s 
anathema what the City thinks, except for this reason—that, 
as our monetary system is at present managed, the City 
finds the money when the Council comes to borrow, and 
therefore the opinion of the City affects the price at which 
the Council can raise money, and so makes a great diffe- 
rence to the financial success of the enterprise for which 
the money is required. If the Council borrows a million 
for the acquisition of tramways at 2% per cent. the interest 
will amount to £25,000 per annum, but if the money has 
to be raised at 3% per cent. the interest charge will be 
£,35,000, which is perhaps an arithmetical platitude, but 
the odd £10,000 will make all the difference to the profit- 
able, or otherwise, conduct of the enterprise. It is the 
war, and only the war, that causes these exorbitant rates for 
money now current, and until the whole policy of extrava- 
gance and burglarious expansion is repudiated, and those 
responsible for it are sent packing, legitimate enterprise 
will have to suffer this millstone of dear money round its 
neck. 


Nevertheless, something might be done towards popu- 
larising County Council stock, and appealing more directly 
te the small investor. In France Government loans are 
placed through the Post Offices, and so go straight into the 
“ stockings” of thrifty folk, who are after all far better 
holders of a security than the punters and stags who made 
such a farce, for example, of our issue of Transvaal Threes 
last spring. Why should not the County Council take sub- 
scriptions through all the London Post Offices ? Probably 
the present Government, in its hatred of all that is munici- 
pal and progressive, would not let it have the necessary 
facilities ; but we shall have a better one soon. 





The company promoter is waking up, and there was 
quite a little batch of prospectuses. The Ticehurst and 
Robertsbridge Water Company offered the balance of its 
£5 shares, the Union Cold Storage Company announced 
an issue of Debentures, as did also the Montreal Water 
and Power Company, and the West Ham Gas Company in- 
vites tenders for some Five per Cent. Perference stock. 

JANUS. 
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